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You Can Sell To Newspapers 


56) |F you are moving difficulty selling your writings to the magazines, why not try the 
newspapers? If you wish to make your writing pay and pay right away, if you 
wish to see your name in print soon, try the newspapers! The literary tradition of 
this country is that you must serve an apprenticeship as a newspaper reporter before 
you can hang out your sign of ‘Arrived Author.’’ Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, 
Edna Ferber, O. Henry, Fanny Hurst—they all began knocking out copy for 

ad newspapers. Why not you? 

What newspapers? What to write? How to submit it? How much to charge? Yes 
someone must answer these questions for you, and that’s what I'm coming to: I'll be glad to 
help you if you'll write and ask me. Helping new writers get started with newspapers, 
magazines and book publishers is my life work. 

The role that newspapers played in my own literary beginnings is revealed in the 
biographical chronology reproduced here from the back page of my pamphlet, “How I Work 
With Writers." In January I showed you the front page of this little document. I want 
you to note my experience with both British and American newspapers. Only one of the 
several American newspapers I have written for is mentioned here: the old New York (morning) 
Sun, at that time the best written newspaper in America, well-known as a school for writers 
later to become famous. 

Besides coaching the newspaper writing of my own students scattered over the United States 

I have, during several weeks of this past 
+ winter, been conducting the foundation 
course in news writing (‘‘The Psychol- 





THOMAS H. UZZELL ogy of News Interest’) at the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni 
Born 1884, Denver, Colorado versity. New York, probably the leading 


journalism school in this country. Pro- 


University of Missouri Law School, 1904-5 sm 
fessor Pitkin, whose course is required of 


aoa - Ss OSD every pupil in the school, was seriously 
Fellow, Harvard University, 1909-10 ill and asked me to substitute. I also 
Traveled and studied in Europe three years handled his course in Feature Writing. 
Reportorial staff, Londoa Standard, 1912 My students are now placing their 
Fellow, Columbia University, 1912-13 work regularly with morning and eve 
Reportorial staff, New York Sun, 1913-14 ning papers. Some of them write on 
Fiction Editor, Collier's Weekly, 1915-16 order. One 7enNe. Women has been 

writing a weekly column about her 
Editor, Travel Magazine travels in a New York afternoon paper 
Managing Editor, The Nation's Business, 1917-18 These sketches she is gathering into a 

book Book reviews, music, sport 


Special writer, Everybody's Magazine, 1919 
Confidential publicity investigator of Bankers Trust 
Company in England and France, 1920-21 


Author of short stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's 


radio, women’s home articles, hobbies 
all subjects suitable for newspaper 
if you go at them right. 


Weekly, Munsey's Magazine, and other periodicals | If you are interested, send for m 
Author of “Narrative Technique” in collaboration with pam phlet, How I Work Wit 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin Writers,’ and mention your interest i 


reaching the newspapers. You'll ge 
no flood of literature from me. I hay 
no advertising tricks up my sleev 
What my offer appears to be, it is. 
charge a reasonable fee for my services 
it’s worth it because my help is per 
{161 sonal, direct, sincere, competent. Drop 
me a line and I'll demonstrate. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor 
of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, 


Formerly associate of Professor Pitkin 


New York City 
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AmproseE BIERcE 


That master of style—the only author about whom five books of biography have 
been published in a single year—had this important work in preparation throughout 
his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent writers 
only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. Happily, he 
brought this volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities— 
his last word—and entitled it 


Write It Right 


All of. “He gave all of his property.”” The words Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, is 
are contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who call 
Omit the preposition. a political office a ‘‘chair."’ ‘‘Gubernatorial chair” 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense is good enough for them. So is hanging. 


of except) is regarded as a preposition, to be fol- 
lowed by the objective case: ‘‘All went but him.” 
It is not a prepostion and may take either the 
nominative or objective case, to agree with the 
subject or the object of the verb. All went but he. 
The natives killed all but him. Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of 

Executed. ‘The condemned man was executed." some wearisome discourse. It is no better than 
He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is the breadthy, or thicknessy. 
sentence that is executed. 

Fail. ‘He failed to note the hour.” 
plies that he tried to note it, but did not succeed. 
Failure carries always the sense of endeavor; when 
there has been no endeavor there is no failure. A 
falling stone cannot fail to strike you, for it does 


Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; 
its use to signify a time, however critical a time, is 
absurd. ‘‘At this juncture the woman screamed.” 
In reading that account of it we scream too. 


That im- .. Roomer for Lodger. See Bedder and Mealer— 
if you can find them. 


; Self-confessed. ‘‘A self-confessed assassin.”’ Self 
is superfluous: one’s sins cannot be confessed by 


not try; but a marksman firing at you. may fail another. 

to hit you. - Shades for Shade. ‘‘Shades of Noah! how it 
Got Married for Married. If this is correct, we rained!’’ ‘‘O shades of Caesar!’ A shade is a 

should say, also, “got dead”’ for died; one expres- departed soul, as conceived by the ancients; one to 

sion is as good as the other. each mortal part is the proper allowance. 


$1 Price Reduced to One Dollar $1 


Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the publishers to reduce 
the former low price. Don’t bother to make out a check. Simply enclose a dollar bill 
at our risk. The book, postpaid, will follow by next mail. Durable cloth binding. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders, lawyers, clergymen, educators, 
students, ““Write It Right’’ is being purchased by many thousands of others who are 
mindful of the supreme importance of correct diction. One reveals his ignorance when 
he misspells a word; he reveals greater ignorance when he misuses it. Many in charge 
of large enterprises, aware that in good writing precision is the point of capital 
concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire argument and 
endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in large quantities for 
use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. There is no substitute 
for this book; there is none like it. All revel in its irresistible wit. In family circles 
Many a merry evening is passed in testing one another’s knowledge of word values, 
While, at the same time, the young student receives the best kind of training 
in clear thinking. 





For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. Many classifications are presented: history, 
reminiscence, critiques, fiction, poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. Catalogues upon request. 


37 East 28th Street WALTER NEALE, Publisher New York 
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Dear Epitor: 
Thanks for showing me proof sheets of 




















“The Truth About Writing for the 
Talkies.” I think this is a well-written 
article. 


You might say that the outstanding pic- 
ture on our program this year, which is 
also the outstanding picture in the industry, 
is “Cimarron.” This is a book written by 
Edna Ferber, for which we paid one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. Miss 
Ferber has never written for the movies. 
This is just an example of what a real 
writer can do whether he is connected with 
a studio or not. 

I think your little magazine is doing a lot 
of good for both the profession and people 
interested in the profession, and I want to 
congratulate you on its growing success. 

Please put me down as a regular sub- 
scriber. If I can ever be of any service to 
your publication I shall be most delighted. 

Betty Rorerts, Story Editor, 
R. K. O. Studios, Inc. 
80 Gower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Dear EprtTor: 

At the present time The Forum is giving 
special encouragement to authors who have 
never had any of their stories published. 
We are making this a First Short Story 
feature rather than a contest, and for every 
story accepted for publication we will pay 
$100.00. 

Although there are no definite rules as 
to length, type of story, etc., The Forum 
prefers short fiction of not more than 3000 
words—stories of characterization with a 
well developed plot. Manuscripts should be 
typewritten, and double spaced, accom- 
panied by a stamped return envelope, and 
should be addressed direct to the First Short 
Story Editor. 

EpitH H. Watton, The Forum. 
441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 





Writer's Digest 


Dear Epitor: 

Thanks for showing me proof sheets of “The 
Truth About the Talkies.” 

The article as a whole is very interesting and 
constructive. It will be helpful as a time-saver 
to producers and their reading departments and 
should also be helpful to seasoned writers of orig- 
inal stories, who would be encouraged, and would 
help amateurs to become seasoned in the task 
of writing for other outlets before they attempt 
writing for the screen. They will realize that they 
must first learn the technique of screen scenario 
writing before attempting it. In other words, 
writing for the screen is as much a science, requir- 
ing expert knowledge, as any other literary or dra- 
matic effort, and one should have proper training 
and preparation before attempting to do so. 

Original manuscripts have breught forth most 
of our successful motion pictures, but they were 
generally written by experienced writers as against 
amateurs. 

Since giving my interview to Mr. Miranda, I 
have sold my interests in the Liberty Company 
and have organized Allied Pietures Corporation, 
which I have turned over to M. H. Hoffman, Jr., 
the first enterprise being the production of a series 
of Hoot Gibson special features for the inde- 


pendent market. 
M. H. Horrman, 


Hollywood, Calif. Ailied Pictures Corp., Ltd. 





Dear Epi7or: 

Why do writers send their stories first 
to True Confessions? 

It’s a strictly business reason, though con- 
tributors say it’s also because of our prompt, 
friendly cooperation in helping writers to 
sell their wares. 

First, writers like prompt action. Wait- 
ing weeks and months for a decision is no 
fun for a contributor. True Confessions 
pays or rejects within ten days. 

Second, rates are adequate. A check for 
$100 for a 5,000-word story is not bad pay 
for less than a week’s work. 

Third, True Confessions is never over- 
stocked. Overstocked magazines hold 
manuscripts “for further consideration” for 
months, er reject on the principle that a 
better story will turn up later. 

If you have been neglecting this market, 
start a story now for True Confessions. It 
must be true to life, with a creditable piot 
and emotional treatment. Remember that 
the majority of your audience is composed 
of factory girls, domestics, stenographers, 
and clerks, and naturally a preference is 
shown for heroines taken from this 
audience. 

We read to escape from humdrum ruts. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT 22 E. 12TH ST., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change oi address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibili- 
ty is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Man- 
ager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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them on identical terms. 


EDITING THAT EDITS 


A Service that Fulfills its Promise 


N EDITORIAL SERVICE, that has been used by the leading publishers of New York for 
ten years, and which should be of equal or greater value to individuals, is now offered 


THE EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU has edited over 1000 book manuscripts for 
New York Publishers; has attended to detail work on these books, such as prefaces, bibli- 
ographies, footnotes, appendices and indices; has read final page proofs on over 1500 books 
under the imprint of 40 publishers; and has consulted with and edited and revised for over 


300 individuals. 


Our enviable reputation with publishers has caused us to insist that every manuscript sub- 
mitted to this bureau shall be criticized and edited before it is presented to the proper markets. 


Poorly constructed or carelessly typed manuscripts are not sent to a long list of editors in 


a hit-or-miss fashion. 
by our sales manager. 


The requirements and changes in policy of purchasing editors are studied 
The manuscript is delivered only to editors who are in the market for 


that particular type of story or article. 


Reading fee, $2.50 for 5000 words or under. 
scripts. Editorial charges, $2 an hour. 


Estimates given on book-length manu- 
Sales commission, ten per cent. 


“EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


MINNIE HOOVER LINTON 


Director 


124 EAST 37 STREET, NEW YORK 


Hollywood and London Branches 


LEILA SHALLING 
Sales Manager 
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Newspapers in 22 States 
hail “The Writer’s Market” 
as the writers’ best friend 


HE WRITER’S MARKET, published five months ago, 
has been reviewed in scores of newspapers in twenty-two 
different states. It has yet to meet an adverse newspaper or 
magazine criticism. 
Such prominent writers as Faith Baldwin, Jim Tully, Walter 
Winchell, John Vassos—to mention iust a few—have sent us 
letters commenting very favorably indeed on The Writer's 
Market. Winchell called it “invaluable.” Tully said, ‘‘abso- 
lutely the best in its line.” WVassos laconically called it 
“‘necessary.’’ Faith Baldwin, calling it ‘‘a genius time saver," 


recommends The Writer's Market with pleasure. Testi- 
monials from hundreds of prominent writers and newspapers 
and magazines whose good favor could not be bought with 
millions must be earned as well as deserved. 


You owe it to yourself to examine The Writer’s Marker. 
You can do this FREE by sending the coupon below. 


OT only writers and newspapers recommend The 
Writer’s Market, but editors and publishers as well. 
Read what these internationally known editors and publishers 
say about The Writer's Market. 
The managing editors of largest popular magazine publishing 
houses in the world whose editors buy millions of dollars 
worth of manuscripts reeommend The Writer’s Market. The 
publisher or managing editors of Street and Smith, Clayton, 
Dell, Fawcett, and Fiction House personally wrote us to 
recommend The Writer’s Market. 
Such trade acceptances of the book, an unusual thing it inself, 
surely earns for The Writers Market the cool, impersonal 
attention of every free lance 
writer. Which is all we ask. 








Get your copy TODAY. 
Examine it. If you don’t 
like The Writer’s Market, re- 
turn it and you are under no 
obligation whatsoever. Your 
postpaid copy is packed and 
stamped in our shipping room. 
Get it at once by sending the 
coupon below. 


This Is What 
“The Writer’s Market” 
Offers You 


2000 reliable markets. 

Name, address, and edi- 
torial requirements (writ- 
ten in practically every in- 
stance by the editor him- 
self) of every magazine, 
book publishing house, and 
syndicate that offers a 
market to the free lance 








A Few Sentences Lifted 
from the Scores of 
Laudatory Reviews on 
“The Writer’s Market.” 


TEXAS 

**The Writer’s Market’ will save 
a great deal of time and trouble for 
the most experienced writing breth- 
ren... it gives us great pleasure 
to recommend this volume to anyone 

who has the writing urge . 
Houston Post-Dispatch. 


CALIFORNIA 
“For the writer who sends out 
more than one kind of a story this 
book is almost a necessity. 
Los Angeles Times. 


KANSAS 
“A good new market guide.” 
Kansas City Star. 


MICHIGAN 
“‘A most welcome visitor to those 
who endeavor to find a market for 
their literary wares. It is right up 


to the minute.’ 
Detroit Times. 


MINNESOTA 
“Assembled by a reputable firm 
that has long been acquainted with 
the buying and selling ends of the 


literary business.’ 
Minneapolis Star. 


NEW JERSEY 
“Contains a vast quantity of in- 
formation for writers desiting to sell 
manuscripts. It guides the writer in- 
to planning his articles or stories 
to fit a particular mar 
Atlantic City Press. 


TENNESSEE 
“A work that no ambitious writer 
can do without.”’ 
Nashville Banner. 


OHIO 
“Valuable... unless the writer 
has a market waiting for him 
Ohio State Journal. 


Space prohibits mention of scores 
of reviews in newspapers of Florida, 
New York, Montana, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina, etc., etc., etc., whose 
leading newspapers carried as much 
as two full columns devoted to a 
review of ““The Writer’s Market.’ 


writer. WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12tk St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The 2000 markets listed Gentlemen:— 
includes reliable places to 
sell short stories, books, 
articles, verse, scenarios, receipt. 
syndicated material, feature 
articles, fillers, novelettes, 
humor, juveniles, photo- 
aphs, and oddities of the 
ree lance trade such as 
recipes, puzzles, etc. 
Completely and conveni- 
ently classified, and in- 
dexed. 
Cloth bound. 272 pages. 
Substantial appearance. 





Send me postpaid one copy of ‘The Writer’s Market.” If I am satisfied 
with the book, I will send $3.25 payment in full within five days after 
Should I decide not to keep *‘The Writer’s Market” I will return it to 
you within five days after receipt at no further obligation to myself. 
Send me “‘The Writer’s Market” for which I enclose $3.00. If not satisfied 
with this book, I will return it within five days and you will refund my 
money at once. (Reference: Any bank in Cinciunati or see Dun’s or Bradstreet’s.) 
With a one-year subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST—$4.00. 
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JUST LOO 


What This Noted Writer Says 


about the 


Plot Genie” 


which will supply 


TEN MILLION 
STORY PLOTS 


Capt. Walt Bethel No Two Alike 


“After ang | years’ experience in this business 
of writing, I have found the first great help that 
has ever been offered, among tons and tons of 
chaff. Just the Index is worth more to any 
writer, whether he be a beginner or a steady 
contributor to the Saturday ni Post than 
the very small price you charge. have tried 
the Plot Genie out from every angle—every plot 
he has cranked out I could work into a success- 
ful story. It is the greatest contribution I’ve 
ever seen toward the success of everyone of us 
who attempt to write—for ancial reasons 
or for glory.” 

We have scores of such letters from successful 
Professional authors who are using the PLOT 
GENIE and from new writers, too, who have at 
last found a real aid to success. 
aus for full i angen | 2 operate Bn 

or mcy—have n g to sell exce; e 
PLOT GENIE! ” 


The Gagnon Company 


401 Union Insurance Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


**Publicized Internationally as Hill’s 
“Plot Rebot.” 




















Holbrook Writers’ Colony—Professionals, 
Beginners—Rocky Mountains, Summer, 2 to 
12 weeks. Affiliated with University. Beauty, 
Peace, Comfort, Absolute Freedom. Confer- 
ences with authors and editors. University 
Credit courses. Lectures, Concerts, Golf and 
Week-end Trips. $50 to $65 per month. 
For details, Department H7, Northern 
Pacific Railway, 701 Marquette Avenue, 
Minneapolis. 

















PARIS uses Snappy Short Stories up to 4,000 
words, with an American idea of sex 
NIGHTS @ppeal. and a risque Parisian back- 
ground—%c r word up—payment 
promptly upon publication. , = iy from 25c to 60c; 
Verse, 15c line; Paragraphs, 85c; Photographs—Art 
and og = Female poses, $3 
We are bringing out a new magazine, as yet un- 
titled, that will need fact and inspirational articles 
of 1000 words and less, pithy and startling, on 
popular psychology, new thought, and mental science 
telli how these have brought success, love and 
healt lc and up on acceptance. 


SHADE PUB. CO. 1°08,¥j ork Street 
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Transport your heroine from her drab sur- 
roundings into a situation that promises 
emotional thrills and adventures above her 
ordinary experiences. Bear in mind that 
if the reader says “that might have hap- 
pened, but I doubt it,” your story fails. Be- 
coming a famous actress is an example of 
possibility but not probability. Depth of 
feeling is essential—that’s why lengthy dia- 
logue or frothy plots are not used. End- 
ings may be tragic—if need be—but happy 
endings are naturally desired. Finding a 
mate is more important to our readers than 
keeping one, hence stories of romance out- 
number marriage problems. 

Be sure that your heroine has something 
to confess. Then if you need any special 
advice in writing your story, remember that 
the True Confessions’ staff will be glad to 
help. Good luck! 

Jack SMALLEY, 
Managing Editor, 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear Epiror: 

Replying to your letter of the eleventh . . . the 
Vestal Copyright Bill did not become a law, and 
since Congress adjourned on March 4th it is 
now dead, and in order to become a law it will 
have to be reintroduced, passed by both Houses 
and signed by the President. 

The next Congress will not meet in regular 
session until about December 1, 1931. I under- 
stand it is the expectation of the sponsors of the 
bill to present it again and in that case it is pos- 
sible it may be reached for consideration next 
winter. I have no idea whether or not the Senate 
will pass it. I do not believe anyone can tell you 
at this timé as to what the attitude will be in the 
Senate a year from now. 

NicnoLtas LoncwortH, 
The Speaker’s Rooms, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Nore: The February editorial of 
Writer’s Dicest concluded with the words: 

“Although the balance of opinion of both 
common sense and progressiveness weighs 
heavily towards adopting the Vestal Copyright 
Law, we question very much if it will be ac- 
cepted. On questions that do not affect the 
‘dinner pail vote’ Congress just doesn’t give a 
damn and is willing to sink into the tragic 
mire of stand-patness.” 


The House of Representatives passed the bill. 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma by his useless and 
futile filibuster prevented, among other things, 
the passage of the Vestal Copyright Bill, which 
would accord automatjc copyright and legal sale 
of divisible copyright to the American free-lance 
writer. 
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WriTeEr’s DicEst, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


APPROXIMATELY HALF MILLION ANSWERS 
ALREADY RECEIVED AND More CoMING On 
Every Malt, 

R. J. Reynotps Tosacco Co. 


Editor's Note—Many inquiries have been 
received asking approximately how many 
people patronize a contest sponsored by a 
well-rated concern. As the above wire was 
received March 4th, we estimate that more 
than 600,000 will be received in time to be 
judged. Apropos of this information we 
wish to announce a forthcoming article tell- 
ing exactly what has happened to winners 
of large money prizes. 


G. R. Bay, Editor of Shade Publishing 
Company, 1008 West York Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has announced the prospective 
needs of their new psychic magazine which 
they plan to have en the stands within the 
next couple of months. Regarding this new 
magazine, the name of which has not been 
definitely decided upon, Mr. Bay wrote us: 


“It is our plan to make this magazine vastly 
different from anything now on the stands, and 
while we use sensational material, it must be 
handled in a decent manner, not merely for the 
sake of raising the reader’s hair. 

“Our particular requirements are for fact 
and inspirational articles and stories, 1000 
words and less, pithy and startling, on popular 
psychology, new thought, mental science and 
yoga, telling how these have brought success, 
love and health to the writer. Also psychic 
experience fact stories, ouija board, astrolog- 
ical stories and articles based on facts. ‘I saw 
a ghost’ doesn’t mean a thing; tell how the 
ghost took a hand in some dramatic situation. 
No scripts will be returned unless accompanied 
by self-addressed stamped envelope. We make 
immediate report, and pay one cent a word 
and up promptly.” 


This new magazine will be a monthly, 
selling at 25c a copy. 


Dear Epiror: 

According to my magazine records, the follow- 
ing publications have been discontinued: Air 
Travel News, American Fur Grower, American 
Machine and Tool, Aviation and Mechanics, Avia- 
tion News, Camper and Hiker, Club Woman’s 
World, Funnies, Internationai Investor, Miss 1930, 
Modern Girl Stories, Neckwear, Over the Top, 
Popular Biography, Rural Evangelical, Talking 
Screen, Thrift Magazine, War Stories, West Vir- 


Ginia Agriculturist. 
P. C. Meacuam. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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Encouraged by $100.. 


“Perhaps you wil] be interested 
to learn that I have succeeded 
in selling a short story to ‘War 
Birds,’ aviation magazine, for 
which I received a check for $100, 
The story is the first I have at- 
tempted. As the story was paid 
for at higher than the regular 
rates, I certainly felt encouraged.” 








DarreL_t Jordan, 
Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


Self - starters will like this 
new way of learning to 


WRITE 


yewar ares Institute training in writing has be- 
come thoroughly established as a practical, in- 
spiring, productive method. This holds good not only 
among literary lights, editors and publishers, but also 
among the best of all judges—men and women who 
have taken the training and profited by it. 


Writing No Career for Leaners 


Our years of experience with writing-aspirants of 
all ages and classes have brought forth many signifi- 
cant facts—among them this:— 

The best student-writers . . . and the best writers . 
are those who can think and act for themselves, once 
they are put on the right trail. They do not require 
close surveillance while under instruction. We call 
these people self-starters. The term explains itself. 

We provide the material, the plan, the special gate. 
the text, the story-writing assignments on finite 
schedule. Furthermore, after giving the student time 
to write up his assignments, our copy desk furnishes 
him the means of ascertaining how close he has come 
to the professional standard ere, in short, is a com- 
o outfit of tools . .. the rest is up to the self-starter. 
t is obvious that so direct and uncomplicated a method 
permits a maximum of instruction at a minimum of cost, 
placing N. I. A. training within the reach of anyone. 





Many students and former 
students now 


Writing for publication 


IHOUSANDS of men and women, and many young people have 

py N. L A. training ond | found it as practical. ag stirring, 
and a3 true-to-expectations as w: it tobe. For N. LA 
training teaches writing by the intensely interest: 
newspaper copy-desk method . type of newswriting experi- 
ence that produces nearly nine out of ‘en successful writers. 

Best of all, the cost of this training is modest, and the student 
ito th 14 it on at home, entirely in snare time. 

ose new to the writing business, the Institute points not 

A h- mense royalties of best-selling authors but to $25, $50, 5 
$100 readily paid fcr ovaterial that takes little time to write . . . 
short articles, recipes humorous pieces, short stories, contributions 
on subjects that interest women. There are many proftable fields 
for those who want to make their writing — pay py promt at divi- 
dends. We make no extravagant claims as 
method can do for anyone's fame or wealts. “we'd do ? malotala that, 
with rare exceptions, N. I. A. training will increase anyu 3 writing 

wledge, ability, writing confidence, and ‘writing income. 


Send for this free book 


“Journalism, Your Future and You,”’ an absorbing littls book we 
have prepared to saow how newspaper training leads to nage 
accomplishment, will .. to everyone interested in writing 
ring it to you, free and without obliat0, 
Newspaper Institute of America 





ill in and mail the coupon now. 
1776 Broadway, New York. 








































Sone japer pa | of Ameri 
716 brs adway, New York. ng 


"aan me, sate: cost or obl pation. your explanatory book! 
“Journalism, Your Future and as promised in in WRITER'S 
DIGEST—April. 


eS D -Siipcawescsvawehesneseksesecheurnenaseenwere 
Mrs, 
Migs 


JV" PPPPTTTTTEPTTELTT TELE 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call om) 
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It's 
RACY 


Be An Ad 
Writer! 


Lea J n Wotrain you quickly at home. 


No experience necessary. Spare time or full time. 
Bigger opportunities now in Advertising than ever 
Saliee. ‘onstant demand fer men and women with 
ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, mail order experts, 
all make big money. New plan. Nothing else like it. 
Write today for details and new free klet, In- 
creased Salaries and Promotion. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 3054 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Iilinols 



























ON THE 
PREFERRED LIST 


ITERS send their stories FIRST to Fawcett 


Publications because: 
Every 
within TEN DAYS of receipt. 


Stories aren't held “for further consideration” or 
Writers 


returned months later dog-eared and worn. 
can keep their work in constant circulation. 


Rates are generous and payment is made the same 


day as the story is accepted. 


Not one of the Fawcett magazines is overstocked. 
There’s always a place for the right story right away. 


W. H. Fawcett, Publisher 
Roscoe Fawcett, Editor and General Manager 
Jack Smalley, Managing Editor 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





story is either paid for by check or returned 





















WRITERS WANTED 


ere studious persons, with a sense 

of humor, to train for Column work— 
best-paying branch of journalism. Arthur 
Brisbane earns $250,000 yearly. Will Rogers 
$150,000. O. O. McIntyre $100,000. 
Walter Winchell $75,000. Heywood Broun 
$50,000. Floyd Gibbons (spare time) 
$25,000. Scores of others $10,000 and up. 
Why not YOU? Proper system of instruc- 
tion makes it EASY. I teach how to orig- 
inate thousands of puns, epigrams, etc. How 
to weave these into endless variations of 
mirth-provoking humor. How to write 
forceful English. How to secure a position 
as Columnist. How to attract “fan mail.” 
How to syndicate. Sample Lesson and valu- 
able information about Column work FREE 
on request—without obligation on your part. 


JACK PANSY 


2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Writer's Digest 





Dear Epitor: 

As a result of a tip I saw in your publi- 
cation, I got busy and prepared an article 
that was accepted and paid for by the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Had I not seen this 
tip, I have every reason to believe that I 
would never have developed the article. 
Have you a book on plot of the short story 
that simply tears the thing to pieces and 
puts it together again? I want a book that 
shows the assembly of plot in step-by-step 
style. Cary P. RoBerts, 

Kenton, Ohio. 

Epitor’s Note: Several good books on plot 
and plot construction are: “Universal Plot Cata- 
logue,” by H. A. Phillips, $1.50; “Elements of Plot 
Construction,” edited by R. K. Abbott, 50c; 
“Plots and Personalities,” $1.75; “Plot of the Short 


Story,” by H. A. Phillips, $1.50; “Plotting the 
Short Story,” by C. Chunn, $1.00. 





Dear EpiTor: 
Please show me how to prepare the first 
page of a manuscript. 
CxHarves Davipson. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Epitor’s Nore: 





No. of words 
at usual rates 


Your name 
Your address 


TITLE OF MANUSCRIPT 


Start story here. 























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Be sure to put either your name or the 
title of your manuscript at the top of each 
page of your script with the number of the 
page, so that it can be traced by the editor, 
if by error, one of the pages drops out. 



















Puireme 
wut be on the stands for several mo 
“squlrements are announced in literary trade journals—and 10 
they will have purchased thousands of dollars worth of manuscripts. 


I find eight good stories Supplying new maga- 
4 vd office that os When You Send Me a Manuscript - is only - —_ 

the requirements o ° of a recognized agent’s 
these two new maga- You Receive: activities. A telephone 


zines and have handed |} A candid professional opinion of its com- memoranda reminds me 


them to the editor. Sev- : that the editor of a 
eral of my clients whose mercial value. long established maga- 


work I have been sell- . Constructive suggestions for adaptation to | zine needs a serial of 
ing regularly in other current magazine requirements if unsalable | certain specific type and 
fields have demonstrated in form submitted. length. In accepting 


their ability to do fic- . . a novel length story to 
. . Suggestion fut oduc - : ; 
tion of the types de- Sugge ® for future production of ma be featured in one issue 


sired; three of them terial of types in demand. a few days ago, the 
within phone distance . The recommendation of your story by an | editor of another maga- 
were at work on what editorially recognized agency to suitable pub- | zine advised his need of 
is wanted within an lications actively in the market. a similar story within 
hour after the pub- three or four weeks. I 
lisher’s letter arrived. Nominal Rates was able to tell him 
The other clients were that one of my clients 


advised by mail. Some New clients are charged a reading fee of fifty | whose fiction he has 
of these writers will | cents a thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 | used before was at work 


have sold several stories | on any individual manuscript. The commission | on one and that we will 
and established them- | on American sales is 10%; foreign sales 15%. | get it to him on time. 
selves on the ground | When $1,000.00 worth of a client’s material is | The editor is expecting 
floor in a good-paying | sold, his work is handled on a purely commis- | that story—and it has 
new market when you | sion basis. very good chanccs cf 
read this. sale. 

If you imagine that I work only with writers already successful you are wrong. The 
majority of my clients were beginners who either had never sold before or had only a few hap- 
hazard sales to their credit when they came to me. I have developed many of them to the 
professional stage—and I am always ready to do all in my power to coach promising new writers 
to the point where their work will be readily salable. 

SHORT STORIES, NOVELETTES, SERIALS, BOOKS AND ARTICLES are needed 
immediately to supply numerous editorial requests. If you wish to have your work recommended 
by an agency that seils thousands of dollars worth of fiction every month send your manuscript 


or write for complete descriptive circular. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
155 East 42nd Street Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 
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JU GET THESE VALUABLE 


— 
BOOKS AND THIS MAGAZINE ‘WRITER'S H 


Don’t waste more time now, you need these helps. Mail 
your order at once while these special offers are good 


| 
| 
| 
The New Writer’s Magazine and one or both of these books will | 
prove invaluable to you. You've been hearing about them and | 
NOW is your opportunity to get them at special reduced prices. | 
The regular subscription price of this popular magazine is $2.00 | 
per year. 
“HOW TO WRITE A TALKIE” 
A new book just out has been pro- 

nounced one of the most valuable little 





by the same author, just off the press, the most 
complete little book out on radio play construc- 
tion. Here is a field ripe with opportunities. 
Radio drama is becoming more popular every day. Get this new book 
and learn all about how to write it. The price is only 50c postpaid, 
or if you want the best offer you ever had, send $1.50 in cash, money 
order or check and the magazine will be sent you one full year and the 
book mailed free of charge. 


Address the publishers— 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


P. O. Box 103, UPLAND, INDIANA 








MAGAZINE 
SESe 2 Nae os 


books ever written on this subject. It is a simplified course in modern 
screen craftsmanship. Every writer should have it. 
Cruger, has given you in this book just the helps you need to write a talkie. 
| Get it today, the price is only $1.00. By sending your subscription for 
the magazine at once and enclosing $2, you can procure this valuable book 
FREE. Or you may order the book separately at $1. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER 


“How to Write and Sell Stage and Radio Plays,’’ another new book 











The author, Paul 
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“Murder For Profit’’ 


Ae EON. ee ** 

Just sit down in an easy chair and calmly 

decide how you would murder someone 
if you had to. 


RITING a mystery story is like 
playing a game of chess with a 


thousand unknown opponents. 

As a matter of fact, the game is one 
more fascinating than chess, and more in- 
tricate, for in it the pawns and bishops and 
knights are replaced by human characters 
whose value as pieces varies as widely as 
the poles, and because the “moves” are 
twists of plot and situation which are not 
limited by neat squares on a board. But 
definite rules do exist, and if reader or 
writer does not conform to them strictly, 
his opponent may justly raise the cry “un- 
fair!” 

The regulations governing the reader’s 
part in the game are simpler than those con- 


Some Observations on the Technique 
of the Mystery Story 


By GrorceE Dyer 
Author of “The Three-Cornered Wound,” etc. 


trolling the writer. He can only cheat in 
one well-recognized way, by looking at the 
end of the story or novel before he should. 
The author-player, on the other hand, is 
bound by a number of restrictions. If he 
disregards any one of them, he has not 
played square. 

But the writer, once he has these rules 
clearly in mind, can have no more enter- 
taining diversion than this, of pitting his 
skill against his readers. In spite of the 
greater complexity of his rules, or perhaps 
because of it and because the mentality of 
his reader-antagonist is an unknown quan- 
tity to him, his is the more exciting side to 
be on. He, after all, is the chief player; 
the reader must follow along as the author 
chooses to have him. And so, within the 
rigid formula, the writer of a mystery 
story is referee and umpire as well as 
player. 
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The rules controlling the writer are not 
as complex as they might seem at first. 
Every one who has read detective stories 
has spotted various unfair tactics on the 
author’s part, and is familiar with certain 
of them. 

From such criticism it is easy to collect 
a fairly obvious list of “do’s and “don’ts” 
for the writer, a sort of Hoyle for the con- 
structor of mystery fiction. 








Do not introduce your murderer 
with a label on his back. 


In the first place, the author must not 
introduce some character at the last minute, 
a deus ex machina, to be revealed as the 
murderer or thief. The guilty man must 
have put in an appearance early in the 
story, and be well known to the reader 
throughout. How he may be introduced, 
and still be covered up from the reader’s 
suspicion will be touched upon later. This 
is the chief rule, and the most evident one. 

In the second, the writer must not delib- 
erately inject inconsistencies with the nar- 
rative to blind the reader to the identity 
of his guilty person. This is equally evi- 
dent, and should not be taken to mean that 
the murderer cannot have an apparent 
“cast-iron alibi,” or apparently no possible 
motive for the crime. Only facts which 


cannot be, or never are, satisfactorily ex- 
plained are barred. 

Less obvious rules, which apply in gen- 
eral to all types of fiction and which have 
been discussed in other issues of WriTER’s 
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Dicest, have regard to the reality of char- 
acters and the plausibility of plot. Highly 
improbable events and situations appear to 
be acceptable to the English market, but I 
think readers in this country demand more 
conviction. By this I mean that it cannot 
develop that the killer did his work by 
throwing a knife the length of a city block 
into the deceased; or that a man portrayed 
as a thoroughly likeable fellow, showing 
all the finer social virtues throughout the 
story, is none other than the despicable 
slayer himself. A corollary to this propo- 
sition is that, where possible, the means of 
murder or theft should be characteristic 
of the criminal’s background. The reader 
will not be convinced if a gangster uses 
slow poison, or a refined society girl, a 
machine-gun. 

Now, with the chief rules disposed of, 
what are examples? How does the writer 
play the game? 


T IS common experience, I believe, and 

I have found it to be true, that it is safer 
to work from the “checkmate” backwards, 
so to speak. The writer first devises the 
method of killing or an unusual motive; 
then, with this in mind, develops his char- 
acters and plot to work up to a revelation 
of this first idea. 

The simplest way to do this is to ask, 
“If I were going to murder So-and-so, so 
as to escape being hanged by the neck un- 
til dead, how would I go about it?” For- 
tunately, all of us know people with whom 
we could do away with pleasure, and this 
adds zest to the work! The next bit of 
self-interrogation is, “Why do I really want 
to commit homicide on So-and-so?” With 
a strong intensification of the answer to 
this question, or a slight modification down- 
wards of his own character, the author has 
his motive. 


For example, with ali my heart I would 
like to kill Editor Jones. I know his work- 
ing hours, approximately nine to five. I 
know where his office is located, up how 
many stories he takes an elevator to work, 
and by what street-car line he travels be- 
tween desk and home. But I do not wish 
to go to the Chair after killing him. Life 
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though good, would be much better were 
Editor Jones not in it. Now, shooting this 
individual would be gratifying, but firearms 
make a loud noise and could be used only 
on a dark winter afternoon as he walks 
from the trolley to his house. I therefore 
note those conditions as the best under 
which to shoot the abhorred publicist. Per- 





haps stabbing Editor Jones would be nicer, 
and certainly it would attract less unwel- 
come attention. Where could that be done, 
and how? Perhaps a painful poison would 
be most amusing of all. Where may it be 
best administered? And so on. 

Then, why do I wish to remove this gen- 
tleman? Because he rejected that _five- 
page narrative poem of mine called The 
Charge of the Violets, and was sufficiently 
rude about it, too. By changing myself 
into a Bolshevik, who has had an anti- 
bourgeois paper turned down, I may have 
an acceptable grounds for murder. 

And so it goes. While Editor Jones 
might start and look nervously over his 
shoulder if he knew the gruesome nature 
of my thoughts about him,J am having a 
good time. And quite possibly even Editor 
Jones may be glad to see eventually what 
has grown out of my contemplation of his 
violent demise. 

The method and motive developed in this 
fashion, or at least the method, since the 
motive may arise automatically when the 
characters have become flesh and blood, 
the next point to consider is the general 
plan of the work. 

Your murderer is a combination of your 
own feelings, modified by the character and 
appearance and background of some real 
person of your acquaintance. Your vic- 
tim is a variation on your own particular 
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example of Editor Jones. Around these 
two group other personalities, families, 
friends, business associates, accomplices, 
as required. 


BVIOUSLY, in this game you do not 

introduce your murderer plainly labeled 
with the brand of Cain. The crime is com- 
mitted, the man who will turn out to be the 
killer is introduced as casually as possible, 
and then for the required number of thou- 
sands of words, the game is on! By every 
legitimate method you attempt to throw 
the reader off the scent; in every fair way 
the reader tries to detect you at your work 
of concealment and to be able to say, at 
the last page, “I guessed it all along.” If 
this is true, he wins. If his reaction is 
“Why didn’t I see that,’ you’ve won. If 
he reads straight through to the end and 
exclaims, “That’s not fair,” and gives ade- 
quate reasons, then you’ve probably broken 
the rules. 

This concealment of the guilty man pat- 
ently involves other characters. Others 
are suspected and dismissed, or die violently 
in a similar fashion to Editor Jones. This 
raises the knotty problem of how many 
suspects are advisable. 


Do not kill your man 
by having one charac- 
ter throw a knife the 
length of a city block. 





In the mystery short story, the ideal 
number of suspected persons would appear 
te be limited by the constriction of the 
vehicle, to three. One of these is the 
Obvious Suspect, a villain if there ever was 
one, and with every reason and opportunity 
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to commit the crime. He is for the thought- 
less reader-player; only such a person will 
accept him as the culprit in the solution. 
The second may be classed as the Suspect, 
or Middle Suspect, and the writer may find 
it wise to make him the actual criminal. 
He may be given either motive or oppor- 
tunity, but either motive or opportunity 
must be apparently impossible. This fact 
of an apparent alibi in one or the other 
element will cause the stupid among the 
writer’s opponents to dismiss him from 
the suspected list, while the very clearness 
of the opportunity or motive given him 
will cause the intelligent reader to disre- 
gard him as too obvious. That, at least, 
is the writer’s hope. The third is the Buried 
Suspect, who is inserted to draw the clever 
reader’s attention from the really guilty 
man. He also may have either motive or 
opportunity, may have been heard to speak 
bitterly of the deceased, or covetously of 
the stolen object. 


N consideration of so constricted a form 

as the short story, only two grades of 
reader intelligence can be reckoned upon; 
the Clever, and the Dull. In the prepara- 
tion of a mystery story of this kind, it is 
often helpful for the sake of clarity to set 
down a list something as follows: 

The Obvious Suspect — (to throw off 
the Dull Reader). 

The Middle Suspect—(Actual Criminal). 

The Buried Suspect—(to throw off the 
Clever Reader). 

The longer detective novel or novelette, 
however, should be built with five levels 
of suspicion for four grades of reader 
mind. In this case, the table looks more 
like this: 

The Obvious Suspect—(for the Very 


Dull). 

The Less Obvious Suspect—(for the 
Dull). 

The Middle Suspect—(Actual Crimi- 
nal). 


The Buried Suspect—(for the Clever). 

The Deeply Buried Suspect—(for the 
Very Clever). 

It will be seen that the same trio of sus- 
pected persons appears in both lists, and 
that the Middle Suspect may just as well 
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be made the guilty man in the solution of 
the novel-length work. 

In the longer piece, five levels of suspi- 
cion would only be the minimum. But more 
than five seems inexpedient, since a greater 
number of intentionally manufactured sus- 
pects will increase the confusion of minor 
characters. The case-hardened reader of 
detective stories may be trusted to suspect 
every one in the narrative without any delib- 
erate implication on the part of the writer. 

Continuing the example above, Editor 
Jones dies, very painfully. A man is seen 
running away from the spot, say, with a 
knife in his hand. He is apprehended, 
found to be an individual known to have 
borne a grudge towards the late editor. 
With the chart filled out in blank before 
you, you enter this character’s name after 
the heading “Obvious Suspect.” 

The police view the body, the coroner 
appears. A friend of Editor Jones turns 
up, plainly broken up by the death. Per- 
haps you have him admit that he was near 
the spot by chance, but permit him to show 
that the murder would mean nothing but 
loss to him. If he is your actual criminal, 
you enter him after “Middle Suspect.” 
Then, as your tastes dictate, the super- 
sleuth with his Watson, or the young Dis- 
trict attorney, or the newspaper reporter 
arrives, and picks up the subtle clew which 
you have thoughtfully deposited near the 
corpse. 

It is difficult not to be trite in the discus- 
sion of clews. The burned cigar butt, the 
handkerchief smelling faintly of musk, the 
finger-printed pistol, have all been worn 
thin to transparency. But you will find 
that an actual consideration of the murder, 
by you, of a real Editor Jones, will offer 
better things than these for your use. 

Thus the story unrolls. Bit by bit, and 
always in the most casual fashion, you pro- 
duce the scraps of evidence upon which 
the final solution is to be based, dropped in 
among other facts which are red herrings 
dragged across the trail. Here is where 
your superior knowledge helps you, for you 
are well aware of what is coming, and so 
realize what is significant and what is red 
herring, while the reader must sort out what 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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Working Philosophy 
of a Playwright 


By Marc ConNELLY 
Author of “The Green Pastures”—Pulitzer Play of 1930 
As Told To Bernice Breen 


ARC CONNELLY ’S discussion of the problems of play construction has a particular 

value for the young playwright since it results from a long career in the practical 

theatre crowned by the overwhelming success of ‘“The Green Pastures.’’ This play, based 
on a bock of Negro folktales has been ‘hailed as one of the outstanding contributions to the 
modern stage, because it brought originality of theme and treatment into the stale atmosphere 
of Broadway. 

Yhe achievement was anything but a mushroom growth. Marc Connelly was born in 
McKeesport, Pa., forty years ago. After attending Trinity Hall, at Washington, Pa., where 
he was graduated at the age of seventeen, he drifted into newspaper work. At the age of twenty, 
he got himself a job on the Fittsburgh Sun as reporter, and after several changes from paper 
to paper, found himself conducting a humorous column on the Gazette-Times. 

In 1915, when he was twenty-four years old, Marc Connelly sold some lyrics to a musical 
comedy producer, and made the trip to New York City for the exclusive purpose of seeing, or 
rather hearing, his creations. His enjoyment was short-lived. The show was a failure, and the 
young author found himself without the necessary carfare back to Pittsburgh and his job. 

Under the circumstances, he concluded to try his fortunes in New York. Some rather lean 
years followed, in which he did the usual odd jobs of journalism. magazine and newspaper 
assignments, occasional verses for Life and even achieved the comparative sinecure of a job as 
press agent—but not for long. Now and again he contributed lyrics to musical comedies. 
Finally, he met George Kaufman, with whom he was to collaborate on a series of plays that 





was to establish something of a record for literary partnerships. 


among the foremost American playwrights. 





“ A LL CREATIVE writers will realize 
that it is utterly impossible for any 
one to lay down hard and fast rules 

of work that will be equally helpful to 

another. The best that can be done is to 
give an outline of the difficulties which 
every one encounters, and a rough chart of 
individual experience in overcoming them. 

In dramatic writing, as in all other forms, 
the problem divides itself into three main 
difficulties. First, the problem of getting an 
idea of sufficient novelty and importance 


The comedy “Dulcy’’ which established Lynn Fontanne as a comedian of the first rank, 
was their initial venture, to be followed in 1922 by “‘To the Ladies’’ and the dramatization 
of Harry Leon Wilson's “‘Merton of the Movies.” ‘These were all highly successful ventures. 
**Beggar on Horseback’’ was the artistic triumph of their collaboration. 

Two years later, in 1926, Marc Connelly made his first independent offering in the treatre— 
“The Wisdom Tooth,” which despite the tender if bitter beauty of its philosophy, enjoyed 
only 2 moderate success. Steadily, through all these varying fortunes, the talent of Marc 
Connelly was maturing. Its full flower was revealed on the night in February, 1930 when the 
curtain rose on the freshness and wonder of “The Green Pastures,’’ which placed him definitely 


to serve as the basis of the play. Then, the 
various technical difficulties in developing 
the idea; and finally, the not inconsiderable 
hurdles encountered in marketing the fin- 
ished product. 

By far the most difficult and important 
work of the playwright is done before he 
begins to write his play. Of the numerous 
ideas which are part of every creative 
worker’s stock in trade, some one stands 
out because it seems fresher and more signi- 
ficant than the rest. Right here occurs the 
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first problem of analysis. Does it seem 
novel only because it deals with some sphere 
of existence unfamiliar to the writer? Will 
it seem equally new and unusual to an au- 
dience of typical Broadway playgoers, the 
judgment seat before which every drama- 
tist must be measured. And if the theme 
and locale have been used before, will the 
would-be dramatist bring an emotional 
slant to the problem that will freshly il- 
lumine the whole theme, and be convincing 
to the audience ? 

If the first flash of a theme upon the 
writer’s consciousness meets these tests, 
then,he is ready to lay the ground work of 
his play. This brings him to the period of 
longest, most difficult, and most discour- 
aging work. For an idea must be thought 
through, and thoroughly digested emotion- 
ally, before it can be put on paper. Some 
times six months or a year will go by with- 
out a line being written. Yet the play is 
being built in its writer’s consciousness just 
as surely as though it were being written 
in black and white. Once one has achieved 
artistic maturity, it will be found indeed that 
this invisible writing is the more indelible, 
for what was a lifeless skeleton takes on 
warmth and color and begins to live and 
breathe. 

As the writer discovers what characters 
are necessary to give vividness to his theme, 
what setting is appropriate, how many acts 
and scenes are needed for its full develop- 
ment, he will undoubtedly find it necessary 
to make notes from time to time. These 
notes may be but suggestions around which 
he will build later, or they may be snatches 
of dialogue that have the spontaneity and 
charm which come from the first fresh 
vision of a subject. 


HOw extensive these early notes may 
be is a matter for each individual to 
decide. The preliminary work for “The 
Green Pastures’ ran to 19 pages, and was 
the result of about six months of intensive 
work. However, when that was done, the 
play—whole and complete—was done. The 
actual writing of dialogue took but six days. 
Without intending to seem didactic, I 
must emphasize that the most important 
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thought for the young dramatist to keep 
in mind in constructing his play is that it 
is an emotional mechanism. Its primary 
purpose is not, as is often supposed, to make 
people think but to make people feel. There- 
fore, as he builds each scene, it would be 
well to ask himself not—what facts do I 
want to convey, but what emotion do I want 
to communicate? Is it to be love and ad- 
miration for the hero? Then he must be 
made to. appear splendid and generous in 
his relation to other characters. Is it to be 
a tender pity for the heroine? Then she 
will have to be thwarted, imposed upon, or 
in some way treated unjustly. Thus, indi- 
rectly, a feeling of hatred is aroused toward 
the person who causes her unhappiness. 

Obviously there must be emotional 
variety in a play. Any one scene unduly 
prolonged ceases to grip an audience, not 
because they have lost interest in the char- 
acters, but because it no longer feels as they 
feel. So that the playwright, in order to 
maintain interest, must weave together the 
different strands of feeling to produce both 
variety and harmony. 


LL of these problems must, in dramatic 
composition, be solved through the me- 
dium of dialogue alone. There is not the 
novelist’s ready standby of long analytical 
passages. The characters must speak for 
themselves. Once the author has put them 
on paper, he cannot say a word in their 
behalf. 

It behooves him, therefore, to perfect 
his technique in the difficult medium of 
dialogue. There is nothing for the novice 
in dramatic work to do but concentrate on 
the problems of dialogue until he is as 
sure of the form as he is of the keys on 
his typewriter. To obtain the emotional 
sweep and surge necessary to carry an au- 
dience along, the writer cannot be hampered 
by technical considerations any more than 
by the thought of how to form his letters. 

Developing a feeling for natural dialogue 
is, perhaps, one of the greatest difficulties 
that faces the beginner. His ear must be 
trained to catch the authentic note in words 
as the violinist’s ear is in music. This is 
a subconscious, rather than a conscious pro- 
cess. By mingling with the type of people 
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of whom he is writing, and listening not 
too mechanically, he will gradually acquire 
a feeling for their mode of speech and 
thought that will give authenticity to his 
writing. 

Of course, speech springs from charac- 
ter. Dumas, I think it was, who said that 
on a journey, it is not half so important 
to know where one is going as to know with 
whom one is traveling. Since the play- 
wright’s preliminary work has taken care of 
the object of the sentimental or emotional 
journey that is drama, the author is now 
free to pass from the objective to the sub- 
jective—to enter into his characters, think 
as they think, and feel as they feel. They 
will undoubtedly surprise him, they will oc- 
casionally get beyond his control, but if 
they are real to him they will be real to his 
audience. 

It is this sense of reality in the mind of 
the audience that must be the constant aim. 
People go to a play primarily to feed them- 
selves emotionally. They seek what they 
lack in life. A continuous current of in- 
terest must be maintained, and even after 
the play is written, the dramatist’s work is 
not done. 

For each audience has to be won and 
held individually. Trifles of which the au- 
thor is unaware can break the mood created 
on paper. On the whole, men are interested 
primarily in the soundness of the play’s 
fundamental idea or in the development of 
some character; while women, who are so 
large a part of all audiences, are more criti- 
cal of details. Even such comparatively un- 
important items as an unbecoming gown 
or an irritating trick of speech or gesture 
can break the smooth emotional current 
which flows between the audience and the 
stage. Therefore, up to and after the pro- 
duction of a play, the author must be on 
guard to maintain the most important ele- 
ment of all—the fundamental emotional 
unity. 

That this unity is a matter of central 
structure rather than outward form is, I 
think, illustrated by an incident in connec- 
tion with “The Green Pastures.” When it 
was to be put ir book form, the publishers 
in order to make one edition a special collec- 
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tor’s item, asked to include a scene that had 
been written but never used in the play. 
This scene had been published separately in 
Cosmopolitan. The first question the pub- 
lishers, who were quite familiar with the en- 
tire play, asked was—whereabouts did the 
scene belong. They frankly admitted they 
were at a loss; despite the fact that “The 
Green Pastures” is simply a sequence of ap- 
parently unrelated incidents, far removed 
from the tightly knit drama in three or more 
acts. To me, this incident was illuminating, 
in that it showed me that the fundamental 
unity of the play was sound since no break 
could be found in its emotional thread. As 
a matter of fact, the missing scene was the 
first one written. When the play was com- 
pleted, it immediately became apparent that 
this scene was merely a prelude to the drama 
itself. 

There is left for final consideration what 
always seems to the beginner the almost in- 
surmountable problem of marketing his 
play. I wish I could say that every play 
sent out is carefully read and judged solely 
on its merits. The novice will find some 
solace in knowing that even established play- 
wright’s have to fight the great obstacle of 
all—the personal equation. Managers are 
human, with quirks and prejudices like 
every one else. A perfectly sound play, ar- 
tistically and dramatically, may be rejected 
because it offers a philosophy or point of 
view contrary to that of some manager. He 
may not state this outright; he will not 
usually admit it the true reason—even to 
himself. He will probably give some plaus- 
ible but unconvincing reason as a_ well- 
known producing firm did in the case of 
“The Green Pastures”—but his personal 
prejudice is the deciding factor. 

Or again, a play may present technica! 
difficulties of production requiring a finan- 
cial outlay which a manager does not feel 
able to risk. Despite all these difficulties, 
which established reputations as well as the 
novice must face, I am convinced that the 
need for freshness and novelty is so great 
that managers are forced to listen to the 
new voices with an honest, open-minded at- 
titude.” 

















































Why Manuscripts Come Home 


By Rocers TERRILL 










tion the misery it will 





OMEONE who 


should know has said Rogers Terrill has been asso- 
that less than one ciated with Fiction House, Inc. 
per cent of story manu- for five years in the c?pacity of 
managing editor of several of 
their many pulp paper maga- But usually it’s more 
zines. At present he is manag- 
. . ing editor of Action Novels, 
Quite probably this 1S and Detective Book. The pages 
so. But editorial experi- of many Street and Smith, Dell 
ence has taught me that, and Doubleday Doran maga- 
tring the stuff turned zines have also carried his fiction 
out by those poor fellows stories and novelettes. 


scripts click the first time 
out. The rest come back 
to disappointed authors. 


bring editors. For after 
all, it may be more pleas- 
urable to write a story 
which pleases yourself. 


profitable to write one 
that is fairly sure to 
please a certain definite 
slice of the reading public 
who, month in and month 
out, buy a certain definite 





who just can’t write, the 


type of magazine. 





percentage of stories that 

find eventual markets is a pretty large and 
satisfying one. There must, then, be some 
very definite reason for the huge discrep- 
ancy between the small number of stories 
which sell “first time out,” and the large 
number which somehow manage to find 
satisfactory markets on the second, third, 
fourth or even fifth mailing. There is a 
reason—and it’s a fairly obvious one: 

The failure on the part of the author to 
pick the right market for the right story. 

But the trouble goes deeper than this. 
Too often it dates back to the day the plot 
germ is born in the author’s mind. Right 
then is the safe and sane and sensible time 
to select your market. Is the story idea 
of a type that would fit best in the Saturday 
Evening Post or Action Stories? If it’s an 
action story, then aim it, from the opening 
paragraph to the climax, straight at that 
market. If it’s the sort of thing they use in 
the Post, then make it that kind of story 
from start to finish. 

If you can’t think of one definite market 
which you are reasonably sure would like 
to buy that kind of story, don’t write it! 
The chances are a hundred to one that 
you'll never sell it. Before its pages are 
worn thin with many mailings, it will have 
brought you a lot of misery—not to men- 


Markets, though, as 
anyone who writes for a living knows to 
his sorrow, have an annoying habit of 
changing over night. It isn’t enough to 
select a certain type of market and continue 
sending in a certain definite type of yarn, 
come rain or shine, hell or highwater. Keep 
in touch with your market. Nurse it as 
you would a tender bloom. When the edi- 
tor is getting fed up on a certain kind of 
yarn, know it before he does. If you're 
in New York, take him out to lunch occa- 
sionaliy. (No editor ever minded that.) 
Get his views and opinions. If your home 
is far from editorial offices, write. And 
above all study the stories he is putting into 
his magazine—the kind he thinks are good 
or he wouldn’t be buying. 


OORLY or carelessly selected markets, 

then, are responsible for the unhappy 
homecoming of a good many thumb-marked 
manuscripts. Next in point of culpability 
stands the much-talked-of, often maligned 
“story opening.” If there’s one thing in 
the world that will make a Fiction House 
reader slap a manuscript back into its en- 
velope it’s an opening that is obviously 
“out.” By “out” is meant the sort of thing 
that is not only out of formula, but out in 
respect to certain other very definite ideas 
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we of Fiction House have in respect to 
magazine publishing. 

It may be casual, poorly written, lacking 
in dramatic punch. Often it is merely un- 
interesting. In this last case, the editor can 
hold small hope for the rest of the story. 
For the opening is not only the author’s in- 
troduction to the editor, it is his introduc- 
tion to the public who must eventually read 
and judge his story. And incidentally, 
through it, judge the magazine. In the case 
of the public, the author nine times in ten, 
stands or falls by the amount of reader in- 
terest he is able to arouse in his first page. 








Editors are more tender hearted; and 
they are much—very much—more eager 
to give the author the fullest possible chance 
to show his stuff. For editors must have 
stories—and a good story, like pre-war 
whisky, is hard to get. 

Much has been said of the “typical” Fic- 
tion House opening. All of it has been 
worthless—for there is no such thing. For 
any successful magazine—or group of 
magazines—there can be no such thing. 
There are as many good ways of writing 
a good Fiction House opening as there are 
ways of writing the story itself. No way 
is typical. But—and here is the difference 
—there are certain very definite qualities 
which are to be found in the large majority 
ot Fiction House openings. Taken in the 
order of their importance, it seems to me 
that these qualities are about as follows: 

1. Dramatic Punch—The opening para- 
graph must in some way grab the reader’s 





attention. It must stir him, emotionally or 
otherwise. It must stimulate his imagina- 
tion with the promise of fascinating events 
to come. This can be done with direct 
action of the flaming-gun variety. It can 
be done better with the promise of flaming 
guns in the not-too-distant future. We'll 
buy either type—if they’re done effectively. 

2. Character Interest —A  red-headed 
cowboy riding over the top of a hill and 
getting a bullet through his Stetson doesn’t 
win much immediate reader interest, or 
sympathy. He’s a stranger to us, and it’s 
not normal to be deeply stirred over the 
things that happen to strangers. If, on the 
other hand, that red-headed cowboy is 
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stuffing a wad of unsigned currency into 
his chap’s pocket at the moment that the 
shot is fired, his status is changed. Though 
he is still, in effect, a stranger, the reader 
knows something unusual about him—and 
that something intrigues him. 

3. Speed—No long-winded openings are 
ever considered by a Fiction House editor. 
The thing must have snap. It must get 
somewhere swiftly. A story problem must 
be presented, or some vivid, dramatic, 
meaningful action described. Sometimes 
a character can safely carry an opening, 
though this is usually a dangerous expe- 
dient—in a story aimed directly at the Fic- 
tion House market. 

Note please, that there’s a difference be- 
tween the “action type” opening and the 
straight action opening. The latter is 
optional to the author. The former is al- 
most a Fiction House “must.” To make 
this point entirely clear it mightn’t be a 
bad idea to quote here the openings of a 
few Fiction House stories. 

Take for example this one, lifted bodily 
from a recent story by James P. Olsen: 


“*T don’t care who you are. . 
You can’t work a deck like that on 
me.’ 

“Blackie Bouck kicked his chair 
spinning backward and _ lunged 
across the table. His fist caught 
big Smackover Wade square in the 
mouth and toppled him backward 
to the floor. 

“Women screamed. Men dived 
out of the way... .” 


This, of course, is the straight-action 
opening. Reader interest here depends en- 
tirely on the vividness of the action picture 
presented right at the start. Suspense is 
built on the outcome of the battle. 

Look now at this action-type opening, 
from a story by Walt Coburn: 


“There were six fresh bullet 
holes in the wooden slab that 
marked the grave of Bob Hutton. 
.. . Which meant that Fablo Cos- 
tello had returned from the Chi- 
huahua country. It meant that 
Pablo had ridden along that trail, 
















and had halted long enough to 
pay sinister tribute to the dead 
man buried there. For whenever 
Pablo rode by Bob Hutton’s grave, 
he always emptied his six-shooter 
at the wooden slab—even as he 
had, some five years ago, emptied 
his gun at the living Hutton.” 


There is no direct action here. There 
is in reality--and this is rather remarkable 
—no character actually before the eyes of 
the reader. There is only a grave and a 
wooden slab with “six fresh bullet holes.” 
But that this opening packs real dramatic 
punch no one will deny. Its atmosphere, 
its setting, its tersely worded explanation 
of those six bullet holes—all give a definite, 
intriguing promise of action swiftly to fol- 
low. 

Fiction House likes this type of opening 
fully as well as it likes the straight action 
type. More so, perhaps, for good ones of 
this sort are not at all common. Both ex- 
amples are good Fiction House openings. 
Here’s another one, from a George Bruce 
air story, which combines something of 
both types: 


“There was a sudden spurt of 
flame from the motor. A dull 
curling, crimson pillar undulated 
and twisted upward, hiding for a 
moment the agonized face of the 
pilot. Spectators were rigid, hands 
clutching at invisible support. 

“The moaning of the burning 
Spad’s wires might have been a 
death groan, forced from the soul 
of the pilot. Behind the Spad, 
pressing close upon its weaving 
tail, Spandaus stuttering, hung 
three enemy ships—the assassins. 
A moment before the Spad had 
fiercely attacked all three. The 
pilot, in a wave of blind fury, had 
flown headlong into certain death.” 


Here we have swift, glamorous action. 
We have reader sympathy for the central 
character. We have high suspense. And 
we have a definite pull on the reader’s 
curiosity. Why had the pilot been so 
foolish as to attack three enemy ships? 
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Why, in a wave of blind fury, had he 
“flown headlong into certain death?” That 
pilot with the agonized face partly hidden 
by crimson flame is not just a dummy flyer 
in any old Spad. The reader feels for 
him, and wants to learn whether or not he 
escapes from his hurtling coffin. All of 
which is a lot to put over in your two open- 
ing paragraphs. 

Just one more example, then, of the sort 
of opening which makes the Fiction House 
editors happy. It comes from a story writ- 
ten some time ago by Jack Byrne who, if 
anyone, should be in a position to know 
the sort of thing which Fiction House likes 
best. 

“Corrigan whirled. What 
warned him he did not know, but 
his automatic leaped from its 
shoulder holster and he crouched, 
his gun hand tense and rigid. His 
big body swayed cat-like. His eyes 
stabbed the blackness of the alley. 


“A gun that leaped from no- 
where and a body swaying. . . . 
Dan Corrigan with his back 
against a wall. . . 


“Tt made the skin of him tingle 
pleasantly—made the inside of 
him feel queerly warm. Ah, but it 
was good to be back again— 
good to feel the thrill of man-hunt, 
to taste the blackness and the sin 
and the coldness once more in his 
heart. . . . Home! He was home 
again in that twisted black lane 
which his own bullets had chris- 
tened Dead Man’s Walk. He was 
home—and death was_ stalking 
him. _ 


HESE several openings, as may be seen, 

vary somewhat in length. But in each 
case the quoted matter constitutes the ac- 
tual story introduction. What follows is 
more detailed development of the story 
idea already presented. Each is the author’s 
bid to win instant reader attention. Once 
that is accomplished, he is free to go on 
about telling of his tale. 

And this brings us, inevitably, to the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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*See box on page 22. 
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Writing the Quality Short Story 


By McCreapy Huston 


Author of stories in Harper's, Scribner’s, Century, Redbook, Pictorial Review, etc. 


S the story of mine that is probably 

freshest in the minds of the Writ- 

ER's Dicest readers is “Carrie,’’* 
from February Harper's, I shall make my 
remarks more direct by using it to illus- 
trate what points I may make in discussing 
story writing. 

More than one-half of my total of pub- 
lished short stories have appeared in Har- 
per’s, Scribner's and Century. Aside from 
whatever may be inherent in the stories, 
qualities that are intangible and beyond the 
power of the author to explain or even to 
understand, there may be a few other rea- 
sons why the editors of these magazines 
have been able to use my work. 

On the physical side, I write with an 
economy of words. Nearly all of my 
stories have been under five thousand 
words,and all of them are short enough 
to handle without breaking to the back 
pages. But in these few words I strive to 
achieve the same unity of time, place, char- 
acter and conflict that is found in the one- 
act play. To make this clear, when I 
started to think about “Carrie,” I opened 
the story in the New York hotel, with Caro- 
line and Edward Mott discussing their 
journey home. I discarded this chrono- 
logical development as being too cumber- 
some and dull for. the amount of drama in 
the story, and so I opened it on the train 
just as they were due in the town of Em- 
pire, thus getting my action into one after- 
noon. 

It will be remembered that Caroline and 
Edward are married. I find in going over 
my stories that sixty per cent of them have 
the leading man and leading woman mar- 
ried when the story begins. Several of the 
others were stories without women and the 





rest were either humorous or dramatic tales 
depending upon plot. 

A friend of mine criticized three of my 
stories in manuscript by the remark, “The 
trouble with your stories, Huston, is that 
the fellow does not get the girl.” That is 
true of most of my work because usually 
the girl is already gotten when the story 
begins. My stories nearly always take their 
interest from some collision or conflict aris- 
ing from the nature of the characters. If 
it be true that the magazines of the Quality 
Group appeal to mature readers, perhaps 
because the problems in my stories are those 
of maturity, the stories are therefore. more 
acceptable. 

In only two of my stories did the leading 
man win a girl at the conclusion and in 
enly one was he a young man. This is 
not intentional ; it means merely that I think 
more of what happens to people after they 
are married than I do about the events 
leading to marriage. 

I never sit down and say I am going to 
write a story because it is time for me to 
write another. I have to wait until I have 
a mental or emotional impression that sug- 
gests a vital situation. I cannot write a 
story at will, but if I catch the right im- 
pression I cannot avoid writing one. For 
that reason, the execution is not laborious, 
though it usually covers a period of several 
weeks anyhow. 


HAVE obtained the germs of most of 
my stories in one of three ways: 

1. An incident related to me, but 
never an incident related by one 
who thought he was giving me an 
idea for a story. 

2. An incident observed or a 
thing seen. 











































3. Coming across a good title 
and writing a story around it. 

To illustrate each of these groupings 
briefly: A friend told me once that when 
he had taken the body of his wife back to 
her parents’ rural home for burial, her fam- 
ily wanted to keep the motherless baby, 
presumably to give it a home. In fact, 
however, they wanted it for adoption by a 
no-good son-in-law in the hope that it 
would straighten him up. I wrote this story, 
galling it “His.” It 
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That title bothered me so much I wrote a 
story under it, “Tenth Sunday After 
Christmas,” Harper's Magazine, August, 
1928. 

A boarding house advertisement carried 
the line, “Breakfast if Desired.” I liked 
that so well I wrote a story to go with it, 
Redbook, April, 1926. 

In an elevator the boy kept saying, 
“Please Face the Front.” See College Hu- 
mor, February, 1928. 

Now then, my 





was the first of 
twelve stories that 


The plot of “Carrrie,’ reprinted in the 


friends must make 
an allowance for the 
fact that I am a 





appeared in Scrib- 
ners, February, 
1923. 

A minister told 
me about a country 
congregation that 
presented their 
preacher, who was 
expected to leave, 
with an_ electric 
floor lamp. The 
bishop didn’t move 
him, so the elders 
called and took the 
lamp back to the 
store so they could 
get their money 
back. This became 
“The Lamp,” Scrib- 
ner’s; December, 
1926. 

In the case of 
things seen: I saw 
a middle-aged wom- 
an in a_ rocking 
chair on a front 
porch and was 

































Writer's 1921 Year Book and Market Guide, 
is as follows: A genteel and charming young 
lady, accustomed to living with congenial, 
tolerant and educated people, marries a small- 
town man who is the son of the local bigwig. 
As the story opens, Caroline and her hus- 
band are just returning from a happy honey- 
moon. Caroline meets the new in-laws and 
several annoying infractions against what 
Caroline considers good taste ensue. With 
her mother and father-in-law, and her hus- 
band, Caroline goes for a drive about the 
depressed, scrawly-looking town. A big, 
shiny, leering new house is pointed out to 
her. They inspect it, and Caroline is told 
all about the new firm in town that not only 
builds your home, but furnishes it for you 
even up to the squeaking canary in the cage. 

The climax is reached when Caroline is 
told that this is her new home bought for 
her by her father-in-law. The house as well 
as the furnishings are in antithesis to her 
own taste. Her entire nature is affronted, 
and the wound is made more deep by her 
husband joining with her father-in-law in 
jarringly calling her “Carrie” instead of 
Caroline. The story stigmatizes a certain 
type of “small town” character. 

“Carrie” was selected by Writer’s DicEst 
as the finest short story appearing in quality 
magazines in the past year. It was reprinted 
for purposes of illustration in the article, 
Pc Quality Magazines and What They 

uy.” 








part-time author. 
With the exception 
of one year, I have 
been in daily news- 
paper work through- 
out the period of 
my fiction writing. 
I have had to create 
a method suitable to 
my life, and it op- 
erates somewhat 
like this: I write 
every story long 
hand with a lead 
pencil on newspaper 
copy paper. I carry 
this in my pocket 
when a story is in 
process, writing a 
few lines at a time, 
revising, interlining, 
striking out, and 
working it over and 
over for several 
weeks. I never go 
to the typewriter 








struck by the peculiar radiance of her smile. 
This finally came to type in “Mrs Arnold’s 
Smile,” Scribner's, December, 1925. 

I once moved a chair in a hotel room 
and discovered a pair of shoes left behind 
by some departed guest. This became “A 
Pair of Shoes,” Harper's Bazaar, October, 
1928. 

Stories from titles acquired by accident: 
In a Sunday school, I noticed various les- 
sons under headings from the calendar. One 
read “Tenth Sunday After Christmas.” 


until the story is finished. The advantage 
of this method is that it insures thinking 
every thought through and, so far as is 
possible for me, getting the effect I in- 
tended. It makes certain that the story will 
be on hand long enough for all the second, 
third and fourth thoughts. It enables the 
author to avoid hasty work, the sending 
off of a story before it is ready. 

By ready, I mean that the author knows 
full well whether his story sags or not, and 
on the few occasions on which I have sent 
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a story out with misgivings I have never 
failed to have the editor put his finger on 
the damning weakness and send it back. 

Occasionally a friendly editor will refer 
to the weakness and suggest a revision. 
Karl E. Harriman did this for me once or 
twice when he was with Redbook. The 
author, however, need not and should not 
expect editors to assist him. 

Composition direct to the typewriter 
seems to affect my work adversely. The 
typewritten manuscript looks like a story; 
it is inviting by reason of its appearance. 
The author dislikes to tear up and revise 
work that has the finished look. So he is 
tempted to let inferior stuff go out. If the 
same material were written in pencil, 
roughed out as it were, he would have no 
compunction about defacing it, treating it 
severely until he were sure it was fit to be 
read. 

When I conceive a character or a situa- 
tion that suggests a story, I may write the 
conclusion first, the middle, or the second 
or third scene. I write the scene that affects 
me most; and, unless I have a certain feel- 
ing for the material I do not try to handle 
it. One can write the four or five scenes 
of a story in any order and then arrange 
them in the final draft. 

The practice of living with a story a 
while cannot be too strongly recommended. 
Frequently essential handlings, incidents, 
and twists that were not apparent at first 
come to the author late in the process. I 
can illustrate this by my story “With Bene- 
fit of Bandit” in Pictorial Review, January, 
1928. This was a most ordinary story about 
a youth being mistaken for a thief and held 
in a hotel by a detective. I had been carry- 
ing my pencilled sheets four or five weeks 
until one night in bed it came to me to 
make the detective himself a bandit who 
was using the detective role as a blind. I 
reached out of bed, made a note of it, went 
back to sleep, and next day completed what 
proved to be an acceptable story. 

“Carrie” was practically made because 
of the benefit of the slow evolution. I knew 
precisely the effect I desired to obtain in 
the conclusion and had concluded the story 
basically as it finally appeared. But there 
was something wrong with it. There was 
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a certain flatness, a certain lifelessness in 
the final scene, that worried me. The story 
was finished in the sense that the end had 
been reached but I knew it was a failure. 
I was about to lay my rough manuscript 
aside and wait for another idea when the 
solution of my problem came to me, I 
know not from where. The saving idea 
was to have the girl’s own husband call 
her Carrie, instead of Caroline, as her 
father-in-law had done, and to have that 
added wound to her delicate sensibility fix 
and determine her conclusive conduct in 
the last half dozen lines of the story. 

Now the point is, when I had that, I had 
the story. Until I had it the story was no 
good, although it was superficially a story. 
It seems to me that every publishable story 
I have been able to do has had just such 
a seemingly small but determining point 
that is the bit of yeast that leavens the 
whole loaf. There can be nothing tricky 
about it; it must be produced by the char- 
acters acting naturally in relation to one 
another. One might say the friction of the 
characters must produce the essential bit 
of heat. 

While I enjoy the feeling of the presence 
of great authors in their stories, the goal 
I strive for is complete objectivity, total 
absence of the author from the story. 

That is why I like the third person and 
opening with a character in motion. I like 
to pursue the plan of letting nothing be 
known except by what the characters do 
and what they say. That is why I avoid 
describing the personal appearance of the 
characters whenever possible. It is so easy 
for the author to get in a false “editorial 
note” on his characters even when describ- 
ing them. I want only what characters 
reveal on the stage by actions and speech. 

It seems to me a happy beginning 
is as important as a happy ending; much 
more so, for the happy beginning sounds 
the key-note of the story, establishes 
its mood and feeling. Nothing serves me 
so well as a happy beginning than a first 
sentence showing my leading character in 


motion. Doing something; something sig- 
nificant. Introductory paragraphs seem 
weak to me. There is one author of great 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The Truth About 
Writing For the Talkies 


By STEPHENS MIRANDA 


(Formerty staff member of the story department of Universal Pictures, long term contract writer 
for Mack Sennett, author of produced movies, and successful 
free lance magazine writer) 


ETTY ROBERTS, 

story-editor at Ra- 
dio-Keith-Orpheum (R. 
K. O.) Studios, was 
once an “unknown” her- 
self. She is an outstand- 
ing example of what 
sheer determination and 
grit, backed by real abili- 
ity can accomplish. Miss 
Roberts came to Holly- 
wood with the deliberate 
intention of crashing in- 
to the scenario game. 
This she successfully managed, and though 
still very young, has reached an enviable 
degree of success already. Though she is an 
extremely busy person, she tries to meet 
every one fairly, which does not mean that 
she will see unknown writers. Her time is 
too important. She must deliver so much 
work per day regardless, but she is never- 
theless sympathetic of their troubles and 
problems. Because she has been “through 
the mill” herself, she is especially qualified 
to offer advice and suggestions to the new 
writer. 

“Most originals are pretty bad,” she said. 
“As a matter of fact, the main difficulty 
with new writers trying to hit the screen is 
the fact that about ninety-five per cent of 
them never really learned how to write. 

“Frankly, we won’t read the stuff. It 
enters the studio mailroom and is returned 
the same day from there, without even be- 
ing opened, much less read. I refer, of 
course, to the unknown, inexperienced writer 
or would-be writer. Naturally most of 


of both. 











HIS is the second and final install- 

ment of “The Truth About Writing 
for the Talkies,” the first article of 
which appeared in our March issue. 
This article gives the opinions and de- 
cisions of high ranking Hollywood ex- 
ecutives regarding the unknown free 
lance writer. It is authoritative, ac- 
curate, and truthful. 
article as a contribution to both free 
lance writer and Hollywood producer. 
It will save time and effort on the part 











these efforts are pitiful 
—they are really awful! 
We have found that it is 
a total waste of time, 
effort, and expense to 
even consider these 
manuscripts, and as 
much as we would like 
to help these authors 
along the way, studio 
economics won’t per- 
mit it. 

“Though we maintain 
a regular staff of read- 
ers, they have all that they can do to cover 
the book manuscripts, plays, and magazines, 
in addition to the large flow of originals 
from our own writers and experienced free- 
lance screen playwrights. 

“Nevertheless, look at our schedule for 
this season. Fully fifty per cent of our pro- 
gram calls for original stories. In each of 
these cases these originals are either as- 
signed to experienced scenarists, or else they 
are stories bought from screen writers who 
have worked for us before or for some other 
studio and proved their abilities. Usually 
agents submit these free-lance stories feel- 
ing justified that they are worth the time. 
Our story department likewise reads these 
manuscripts when they are submitted by 
recognized agents. 

“A recommended screen story costs a 
great deal, even before it is purchased, figur- 
ing that a staff reader, an assistant editor, 
the story editor—in this case myself—all 
cover promising material. Then it is usually 
read by several studio executives, staff writ- 
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ers, the director, and the star, who are asked 
their opinions. If the story happens to have 
an unusual publicity or exploitation angle, 
it is given to the publicity director to read. 
Very often a story is sent to the sales man- 
ager to pass upon, for he, after all, has to 
sell it to the exhibitor through his sales or- 
ganization, and is usually a keen student of 
current film trends and popular themes, as 
expressed by the exhibitors all over the 
country, with whom he is in constant touch. 
Naturally all of this handling by so many 
high-priced employees is donc at no little 
expense, and a story has to be good to pass 
all of these hurdles. 

“Each of tliese read it with a different 
viewpoint—the story staff and writers look 
for story value, of course, the director looks 
for pictorial possibilities and logical develop- 
ment, the star reads it with an eye for its 
possibilities as a vehicle that furnishes him 
or her good acting opportunities, the pub- 
licity director looks for big exploitation 
values and general publicity angles, and the 
sales representative looks for unadulterated 
box office appeal and entertainment, so that 
his salesmen can sell to the exhibitors. Dis- 
approval from any one of these may spoil 
a story’s chances of acceptance. It is prac- 
tically impossible for novices—and in many 
cases even experienced writers—to take all 
of these phases into consideration, lacking 
contacts with any or all sides of the question. 

“There are only three sure entrés for the 
new writer—the magazines, a book, or a stage 
play. Of these three, magazine publication 
is by far the simplest form for the begin- 
ner to master, and the only logical short- 
cut there is to eventual acceptance of a story 
for the screen. If a story has screen possi- 
bilities trust the staff member covering it 
to discover it, even though written in story 
form. There is always a chance, of course, 
for even a very excellent story to be re- 
jected because it fails to appeal to a par- 
ticular reader. Many times these stories 
are read later by agents who secure the 
screen selling rights and submit them to us. 
Usually the story on its second trip is as- 
signed to a different reader than the one 
whe originally covered it. Often I do this 
deliberately, as I feel that if a capable agent 
sees a possibility in a story which we have 










































previously rejected, a report from another 
reader will settle the argument. If this se- 
cond reader likes it, I invariably turn the 
story over to my immediate assistant or else 
read it myself. Many times this results in 
the story making the rounds and eventually 
being purchased. 


“TN PARTICULAR the modern, sophis- 
ticated story is in vogue at present, both 
in magazines and on the screen. Screen 
tastes are often only a reflection of the read- 
ing public’s preference, and the present 
story situation is just such a condition. 
“Very often just a brief synopsis of an 
idea will form the nucleus of a screen play. 
Usually these ideas have a definite box 
office or exploitation angle behind them, or 
a very timely element. Take Travelling 
Husbands, for instance. This was suggested 
to us by a writer we knew, and was pur- 
chased immediately because it had a new 
twist and a peach of a box office selling 
idea. The writer who suggested it is now 
writing the screen play for it. These ideas 
nearly always come from within the studio 
or through a screen writer, a director, or 
an executive who is in close tuuch with the 
motion picture situation. In some instances 
the sales department offers us a suggestion 
for a certain type of film that will sell, and 
we seek out a story to suit the suggestion, or 
have one of our staff writers originate a 
suitable screen play. A short story may 
furnish such an idea and nothing else. Or 
the title of a story may furnish a logical 
tie-up with such an idea, which explains 
why so many books are purchased and never 
used with the exception of the ‘idea’ and 
the title and character names. The author 
rarely understands this, but that is very 
often because he does not understand the 
motion picture business and has never been 
inside to see what really makes a big studio 
“go. 
“Though I did it myself, I certainly do 
not advise writers to come to Hollywood. 
No other business is as highly specialized 
and impenetrable. It is virtually impossible 
to get a foothold. Of course, once one has 
that foothold—if he has personality plus 
educational background and talent he might 
crash through. It’s a mighty uphill grind 
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though, and 1’m inclined to view the at- 
tempt with a great deal of skepticism. 

“You see,” Miss Roberts added modestly, 
“I had an early start and a great many good 
breaks. 

“However,” she continued, “authors are 
a determined lot, so undoubtedly they’ll keep 
right on writing for pictures and coming 
to Hollywood. If they have enough money 
in their jeans to pay rent and eat for a year 
or so—and have any real ability and literary 
training —if they will stick t# out and 
seriously study the conditions, they have a 
chance. A mighty grim and very, very small 
chance, but nevertheless a chance, to be 
sure. Personally I think the short story 
magazine route is as good as any. It is 
much the pleasanter, if not the easier way 
to achieve the same results, probably in 
less time.” 

LBERT RICHARD WETYJEN, inci- 

dentally, is one of those writers who 
has carried out Miss Roberts’ advice about 
“the short story magazine route” almost to 
the letter. He wrote “The Way of a Sailor” 
and sold it to Saturday Evening Post. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer bought the movie 
rights of the story for John Gilbert, and 
called Mr. Wetjen down from his Oregon 
farm to write the screen play. Finishing 
it, he refused to remain in Hollywood, and 
returned to his apple orchards much wiser 
and richer. He’s smart, not only for seHing 
a story to both the Post and the movies, 
but he realizes that he gets twice as much 
for talking picture rights after publication 
in the Post, plus the money paid him by the 
magazine, and a great deal of gratis pub- 
licity, than he would if he sold the story 
direct to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. As a 
matter of fact if Wetjen had sent the story 
in direct to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, it would 
probably have been returned unread. Wetjen 
writes for the markets he understands, and 
lets movie sales be just so much velvet. 


B P. SCHULBERG, General Manager 
* of Westcoast Production of Para- 

mount-Publix Corporation, stated briefly 

that original stories from unknown and un- 

published authors were returned unopened 

and unread. 

“It is too costly a process involving a 
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liability which we cannot afford to risk,” 
he said in connection with reading original 
manuscripts from the open unpublished 
market. “Even though we may be entirely 
innocent of the law suits that outside writers 
bring against us, once we open and read 
a story we are legally liable. We, therefore, 
decline with thanks and deal only with 
established authors, agents or playwrights.” 


ATHE takes identically the same stand 

regarding the story situation as Para- 
mount-Publiz. There was definite finality 
in the words of E. B. Derr, president of 
Pathe, when asked for a candid statement: 

“There is no place for the inexperienced 
writer in the motion picture field. They had 
best place their efforts elsewhere. Pathe 
returns all unsolicited manuscripts un- 
opened. If one is opened by mistake we re- 
turn it unread. 

“A great number of amateur writers are 
undoubtedly clever and they have submitted 
some good ideas in the past, but these few 
instances do not justify the time and trou- 
ble involved in reading thousands of manu- 
scripts.” 


T United Artists the Douglas Fairbanks, 

Mary Pickford, Samuel Goldwyn, and 
Inspiration Pictures units are housed. No 
originals are read by any of these com- 
panies, and in practically every case stories 
are either bought in the published or prod- 
uced market, or else assigned to certain 
screen writers who have been doing stories 
for these particular companies for years and 
specialize in material for the particular stars 
of each. 

Warner Brothers—First National Studios 
use “no unsolicited original stories by un- 
knowns” according to Howard Smith, story 
Editor for Warner Brothers, and Harry 
Greenberger serving in the same capacity 
for First National. These two production 
units while separate organizations use the 
same studio and production facilities, al- 
though they have separate staffs and per- 
sonnel. Graham Baker is head of the 


scenario department for First National and 
Darryl Francis Zanuch acts in the role of 
General Manager and Scenario editor for 
Warner Brothers. In some cases original 
stories are assigned to well-known authors, 
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who have not had screen training, but are 
almost certain to turn out a suitable story. 
S. S. Van Dine and Edward Dean Sullivan 
are both working now on original assign- 
ments. Reasons for this policy are the same 
as expressed by other executives. 

As a former staff member of the Uni- 
versal Studios I know that original stories 
were read there and often purchased. How- 
ever a change of policy has gone into effect, 
and Universal no longer is interested in 
reading stories from “unknowns.” This is 
partially due to stupid illiterate writers who 
flooded Universal with inane stories making 
it necessary to open a thousand manuscripts 
in order to read one that might possibly 
be good. 


F YOU still insist on cracking the scenario 
field wide open, the independents are your 
best bet. Leading in this field are Columbia, 
Tiffany, and Liberty. The last named does 
not offer a market as will be explained in 
detail. 

Harry Cohen is vice-president in charge 
of production at Columbia, 1438 Gower 
St., Hollywood, Calif., a fine, capable 
executive who has built Columbia up from 
an obscure film unit to one of the leading 
independent organizations in the business, 
with a phenomenal series of successful pic- 
tures running on Broadway to capacity 
houses at top prices. Among these have been 
“Flight,” “Submarine,” “Hurricane,” and 
others. This is mentioned so that writers 
will know that this company is reliable. Also 
it shows plainly that Columbia is in the 
market for a type of story idea analogous 
to that required by the “action group” of 
magazines. 

“Columbia is always interested in some 
new and unusual idea,” Mr. Cohen said. “If 
an author will co-operate with us he will get 
a hearing—or his story will, at least. 

“We want first ideas that are topical, 
timely, or thematic. If the idea with a 
rough story suggestion strikes us as usable, 
we'll take care of its adaptation to the 
screen, or have the author collaborate with 
an experienced screen writer in producing 
the finished picture story. We pay well for 
these synopsis-ideas; though not as much, 
of course, as we would pay for complete 
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stories. By ideas I mean stories based upon 
action and present-day themes such as those 
of ‘Flight,’ ‘Submarine, ‘Ten Cents a 
Dance,’ and other of our pictures. If you 
just write us and say that you think it would 
be a great idea for us to produce a railroad 
story, we are not going to mail you a check. 
We want a synopsis treatment of the idea, 
suggesting what plot and story you have 
as the nucleus of a railroad drama or 
comedy. Our picture ‘Dirigible’ was made 
from an idea submitted byan ex-naval officer. 
‘Ten Cents A Dance’ was an idea plot built 
around a taxi dance-hall. It clicked with 
us because it was unique in plot and had a 
good background. 

“Writers should submit these suggestions 
as briefly as possible, keeping dialogue at 
a minimum and injecting 100 per cent action 
and drama into the story. WE WILL NOT 
READ AMATEUR CONTINUITIES 
OR SCENARIOS. A short synopsis of 
2500 to 3500 words should be enough to ~ 
tell the story in outline. Don’t tell us who 
to cast in the story, that’s our job; the 
writer not only doesn’t know anything 
about it, but we resent his presumption. 

(Columbia will not read amateur scen- 
arios or continuities. They will read brief 
synopses, neatly and clearly typed. They 
will also read brief, typed, story suggestions. 

A few hundred words will readily suffice. 
Double space your script. The amateur 
writer, and in so far as a studio is con- 
cerned that means any writer who is not 
familiar with studio problems, is not quali- 
fied to break up a story into scenes, dialogue 
and camera effects. Tell your story in 
straight outline style, simply, clearly, and 
briefly. Writers flagrantly disregarding this 
advice, and sending in 5000 word scripts, 
messily hand-written, may consider them- 
selves lucky if the script is returned.) 

“If your idea and theme are fresh and 
hold water, we have a capable scenarist who 
will make the detailed script, or perhaps 
work in collaboration with the author. 

“We have reel upon reel of stock sound 
cues such as phones ringing, doors slam- 
ming, horns blowing, shots being fired, dogs 
barking, automobiles starting and purring 
along at highspeed, explosions, train whist- 
les, and so forth. In our own stock sound 
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library are records of twelve different makes 
of aeroplane motors — French, German, 
English, and American—each different and 
distinctive in sound effect from the other. 
So authors will not need to advise us that 
such and such is a grand chance for a 
sound effect. It may or it may not be. We 
know what is or isn’t a good sound oppor- 
tunity, and learning this has been a costly 
process, for very often the real sounds 
record very badly, and the ‘duped’ sounds 
are just the ticket. Besides, these usual cues 
are nearly always cut into the picture after 
everything else is completed. 


“So write a story, after the manner some- 
what of a short, short, magazine story, but 
not as detailed. Keep in mind that we want 
action, and that there are only certain things 
that the camera is capable of reproducing 
on film. 

“The possibilities for original writers 
abound here. Joe Swerling got his start right 
here and is now writing ‘Ten Cents a Dance.’ 
Casey Robinson is another newcomer. He’s 
writing ‘The Last Parade.’ Then there is Lt. 
Com. Frank Wilbur Weed, who sold us an 
outline idea of ‘Dirigible,’ and is now writ- 
ing his story for the screen. 


“We also produce eight Buck Jones’ west- 
erns each season. These, like our others, 
are also related to the action group, similar 
in style to the magazine stories suitable for 
the western-action group of publications. 
These stories are fast in movement from 
start to finish, romantic, usually written to 
an established formula, full of suspense, with 
not any more gun play than is absolutely 
necessary. We do not need any of these 
right now, but will in the future. 


“Any story about aeroplanes, auto rac- 
ing, railroading, the sea, floods, and similar 
spectacularly melodramatic topics with in- 
tense suspense elements, is a’ possibility for 
Columbia. Writers if they intend to sub- 
mit material will profit greatly by studying 
our pictures as they are released for they 
illustrate very definitely the type of material 
we use. However, don’t see ‘Flight’ and 
rush us another aeroplane story, or ‘Sub- 
marine’ and write us another submarine 
story. Get something else that we haven’t 
done if possible.” 
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H. HOFFMAN, president and general 

*manager of Liberty Productions at the 
Metropolitan Studios, and formerly vice- 
executive at the Tiffany-Stahl Productions 
(now Tiffany Productions), has found 
original manuscripts a total loss of valu- 
able time and money. His opinion is both 
unique and interesting : 

“If some producer would select at ran- 
dom an unknown author’s manuscript, and 
in all seriousness, without regard for the 
source of origination, produce the author’s 
story as a satire, he would undoubtedly 
make one of the laugh-hits of the industry. 
I do not say this in a spirit of destructive 
criticism, but frankly, as my opinion, for 
in nearly every case the original story is a 
barrel of fun, a hilarious story that would 
be a complete and satisfying satire of the 
serious story the author has written about. 
I'll give you an example or two: 

“Only today I started to read a script 
that got by my secretary. Nine pages of 
it were given over to a ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
scene between two lovers—the man leaning 
against the tree in the yard, and the girl 
peering sweetly over a balcony. Mind you 
—it is night, and in parenthetical detail the 
author goes on to explain what these two 
lovers are thinking about. Now consider 
the camera; it can only do certain things. It 
cannot photograph a man standing beside 
a tree in the pitch blackness of night, nor 
what he is thinking about—not unless we 
light up the scene and spoil the night effect. 
Even the lighting won’t help us photograph 
thought. The same thing is true of the 
heroine on the balcony. Yet the author 
spends nine pages telling about a scene that 
means at the most possibly a medium long 
shot showing the two characters (that is, if 
they can be seen at all) thinking of heaven 
only knows what. The camera can’t ex- 
plain the scene beyond its mechanical 
powers, and the heroine can’t very well talk 
to herself. Now that is honestly the story 


the author sends me, and he will probably 
be highly indignant when I return his 
script. 

“Here’s another one—a western. Again 
the author uses parenthetical explanations 
about the scene in which the heroine is 
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locked in a room with the villain, or the 
heavy as we call him. Then the author 
writes: ‘(Now I suppose you expect the 
usual thing, Mr. Producer. You expect the 
heavy to steal the heroine’s honor, and all 
that rubbish. Well, you’re wrong!)’ 

“The author then continues: ‘The heroine 
shrugs away the heavy’s advances and non- 
chalantly says: ‘It is too hot!’ and then 
reclines a la Cleopatra upon a lounge, while 
the villain ogles at her and wonders if a nice 
cool drink, or ice-cream or something will 
help the situation!’ 

“And that,” added Mr. Hoffman, “is pre- 
cisely where I left them both! 

“If an original manuscript arrives in the 
mail and we recognize it as such it is re- 
turned immediately unopened. If it does 
happen to get by I sometimes read it, but 
frankly more for fun than with any serious 
hepe of finding anything worthwhile.” 


LSO at the Metropolitan Studios is 

Caddo Productions, presided over by 
Howard Hughes, known in Hollywood as 
the “million dollar kid producer.” Hughes 
specializes in the production of famous 
plays, books, and spectacular films. He made 
“The Raquet,” previously referred to, from 
a Broadway hit. 

“Hell’s Angels” was an original written 
on assignment by the director-writer, Mar- 
shall Neilan in collaboration with Joseph 
Moncure March, a screen writer. 

Caddo does not buy any original stories, 
and is stocked for some time to come, having 
recently purchased a number of famous 
stories, including “Queer People,” the inside 
story about wild Hollywood and its per- 
sonalities, and its sequel, “Whitey,” both by 
Garrett and Carroll Graham, former pub- 
licity men, who crashed into the inner circle, 
did some more or less successful screen 
writing, and finally turned to a published 
field for their eventual break into the lime- 
light. 


WitH respect to the comedy producers, 

of which there are three major com- 
panies and many minor ones, Christie- 
Educational Pictures, made at Metropolitan 
Studios, Mack Sennett Comedies produced 
at Studio City, and Hal Roach Comedies 
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made out at Culver City and released by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, lead the field. 

In reference to original comedy ideas 
from unknown writers, Al Christie said that 
he is always interested in new and different 
ideas for two reel comedies. These should 
be very briefly stated and suitable for such 
comedy stars as Ford Sterling, Bert Roach, 
Buster and John West, Johnnie Hines, 
Charlotte Greenwood, and Bobby Vernon. 

H. M. (“Beanie”) Walker, production 
manager at Hal Roach Studios, reported 
that stories from outside authors are re- 
turned unread as Roach maintains a highly 
specialized staff of writers who prepare all 
the stories in collaboration with the indi- 
vidual stars, who have a big voice in the 
matter of what type of story they are to 
make. 


Having myself been under contract to 
Mack Sennett as a comedy writer, I know 
that the same conditons prevail out there, 
excepting that the stars have little or noth- 
ing to do with the comedy stories, as these 
are written, first as comedy ideas, and then 
cast when they are completed. 


J, &: MURPHY, prodiiction manager of 

the Harold Lloyd Corporation, says that 
his company is not in the market and reads 
no material whatsoever. This policy is the 
direct result of a law suit by an unknown 
author, which had to be defended at con- 
siderable cost, even though there was not 
the slightest foundation for such an action. 
Lloyd maintains one of the smartest groups 
of comedy scenarists and idea men in the 
business, who devote their full time perfect- 
ing one comedy story per year, and are 
handsomely paid for their work. He re- 
leases through Paramount-Publiz. 


This same ruling applies at the Chaplin 
Studios where an identical organization ar- 
rangement as to scenarists exists. Charles 
Chaplin, besides being the star of his pic- 
tures, is greatly responsible for many of the 
clever gags and unique comedy situations 
in his stories. He is a genius in “gagging” 
and building to a laugh—“topping” a come- 
dy situation as it is called in the studios. 

Movietone and Vitaphone short subjects 
are supplied with material by staff writers, 
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prominent stage personalities, and vaude- 
ville writers and performers, who have their 
own copyrighted and produced skits or acts 
to sell. Being under the supervision of their 
parent organizations (Fox controls Movie- 
tone, and Warner Brothers—First National 
owns Vitaphone) they are guided by the 
policies prevalent with these companies. 

In order to get the viewpoint of the situ- 
ation as related to story agents, we talked 
to one of the leading men, who is regarded 
at all studios as dependable and has an un- 
limited entré—Arthur Landau. Mr. Landau 
drew the picture from his viewpoint very 
briefly : 

“Stories today are bought because they 
are successful plays, books, or magazine 
ideas, and as such have been widely read 
and circulated and consequently have the 
smallest risk possibility. 

“The trouble in the studios is that they 
employ readers at $30.00 to $40.00 a week 
to fill positions that should be handled by 
experienced screen writers and critics at 
$150 to $300 per week or more. These posi- 
tions call for judgments that mean the 
spending of from $50,000 to $500,000 for 
the production of a story, and it is natural 
that a great many considerations other than 
out and out story value must enter into the 
question of acceptance or rejection. Of 
course, mistakes have been made, and the 
readers have not in a great many cases been 
responsible. But these errors have brought 
about a very great change in the system of 
handling story material, and it has worked 
out for the betterment of general circum- 
stances in connection with this department 
of the motion picture industry. 

“The only certain way for a new author 
to break into the picture game is to have 
his work published or produced. Once he 
gains recognition in these other fields he 
will do well to turn his motion picture rights 
over to an established agent to sell, for such 
a representative has numerous business and 
personal contacts, which give him access to 
the proper officials. 

“Selling screen material is a business in 
itself, and calls for considerable specializa- 
tion. The average author has neither the 
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ability nor the patience to attend to this end 
of affairs. He can earn more by putting 
this time in actual writing ard paying his 
agent the ten per cent commission. 

“My experience has been that about two 
out of every thousand original stories are 
worth the paper they are written on. If I 
sold these two stories for $5,000 each—a 
price that is unlikely for an unknown 
author’s work, but serving to illustrate my 
point—I would make ten per cent on the 
sale price, or $1,000 commission. It would 
take me, well, weeks and weeks to plough 
through a thousand stories to find these two 
salable ones, and some few days to find the 
market for them. It is probable that after 
reading a thousand stories such as some I 
have read that I would then have to take 
the $1,000 commission from the sale of the 
acceptable two, and spend it taking a ‘rest 
cure,’ at some sanitarium.” 


ND these are the facts. The absolute, 
undiluted “low-down” direct from 
Hollywood studio executives. They are not 
by any means optimistic, but they are true. 
Columbus was judged a bit insane for 
declaring his theory that the earth was 
round, not flat; Harvey, propounding blood 
circulation, was not accepted by the medical 
profession for years ; Whistler, with his new 
technique in portraiture was _ ridiculed 
throughout England. Accepted theories are 
hard to dislodge for it generally means 
unlearning all that one has learned and ac- 
cepted as the natural state of affairs. 

So if you should pick up tomorrow’s 
newspaper and read that the studios are cry- 
ing for original stories, or that some studio 
just purchased an original from Mr. Smith 
of Oshkosh, and hired Mr. Jones of Tusca- 
loosa and Mr. White of New York to come 
to Hollywood and collaborate on screen 
plays, just try and remember that this pub- 
licity story is a perennial habit with press 
agents, and that the purchase of Mr. Smith’s 
original, and the hiring of Mr. Jones and 
Mr. White to collaborate, are only the in- 
consequential exceptions which prove the 
rule! 
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Literary Schemers 


Some Straight Stuff About the Jackals that Prowl the Literary Jungle, 
Seeking Whom They May Devour 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,” “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” “Mistress of Spears,” ‘ete. 


" IVE or six months ago,” the Post 
Office Inspector said, “a bellhop 
and a bootlegger rented two rooms 

in an office building. They advertised as 
‘critics, revisers, and literary agents,’ send- 
ing out circulars by the sackload. Of 
course, they received an immense number of 
manuscripts, for they made glittering prom- 
ises. They worked the same old game, but 
rather more barefaced than usual. They 
didn’t even make a pretense of doing any- 
thing for their clients. They just took 
the money as long as they dared, and then 
skipped.” He put down his cigar. “All 
those scripts they received and abandoned,” 
he concluded, “must be returned to their 
owners, and I wish you would take on the 
job.” 

“Have you nailed them?” I asked. 

“No, but we can. We know where they 
are, and can pick them up as soon as we 
have conclusive evidence in good shape.” 

I made a mental calculation. This looked 
like three months’ work (unpaid work, of 
course), giving to it all the time I could 
spare from my own literary service, and 
abandoning my own creative writing during 
that period. 

But there were all those writers to be 
considered. They had lost their money. 
Were they to lose their stories in addition? 
The Inspector showed me a sheaf of letters 
— complaints and inquiries about the 
“bureau,” a few out of many received by 
the Department. Every one of the writers 
was concerned about the fate of the man- 
uscript and its possible loss, not about the 
money paid. That is always so, and it 
is the natural feeling of a writer in such a 


case. Another writer cannot help sym- 
pathizing. 

When I went to the office to see what 
could and should be done, it was locked. 
Hunting up the janitor, a son of sunny 
Italy, I discovered that he knew little about 
the United States Government and cared 
less. An official letter, stating that I was 
acting under the authority of the Post 
Office Department, left him cold, for he 
couldn’t read it. 

“No paya da rent,” he announced, con- 
clusively. “Da lan’lord locka da door.” 

The landlord finally appeared. 

“Those birds seem to have skipped out,” 
he told me, “and they owe two months’ 
rent. Several people have come around 
here, saying they want their stories. The 
rooms are full of papers —- stories, I guess. 
I’m holding ’em until I get my rent. If I 
don’t get it damn soon, I shall have to clear 
the truck out and burn it, so I can rent 
those offices. But I figured stories are 
worth a lot of money, and these ought to 
be worth two months’ rent.” 

“Stories are worth money when you can 
make a buyer of stories believe so,” I pa- 
tiently explained. “Until then, their in- 
trinsic value is very much less than that of 
the white paper before it was written upon. 
These stories belong to the persons who 
wrote them. They do not belong to your 
late tenants or to you, and you have no 
legal right to hold them.” 

“The hell I ain’t!” the man exploded. 
“I got my rights as a landlord, and I know 
7em. Some fellows came around from the 
Post Office and said something like that. 
They told me to leave the stuff as it was. 
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Well, it’s there — and I’m holding it for 
the rent.” 

Arguments being obviously futile, I 
hopped to a telephone and brought the In- 
spector down on the jump. He didn’t waste 
time arguing and delivered an ultimatum. 

“Unless you give Mr. D’Orsay the key 
to this office immediately and tell your jan- 
itor that he is to have access to it whenever 
he wishes, I shall go before the Federal 
Grand Jury and ask them for an indict- 
ment.” 

The key was handed over without an- 
other murmur. 

I entered the first of the two dirty little 
rooms and looked around. What an un- 
holy mess it was! It defies description and 
beggars the resources of the English lan- 
guage. 

The place looked like an editor’s night- 
mare. There were stories everywhere — 
literally thousands and thousands of them. 
Most of the floor space in the two rooms 
was covered knee-deep by piles of scripts, 
thrown higgledy-piggledy, some of them in 
their envelopes, and many of them out. 
Loose sheets were scattered everywhere, 
blowing about like a snowstorm when I 
opened the windows to get some air. I 
shudder yet when I think what I afterwards 
went through in piecing those scattered 
yarns together and finding out which sheet 
belonged to which story. 

The landlord rented the rooms unfur- 
nished, and the bellhop and the bootlegger 
hadn‘t bothered to install expensive and 
ornate office furniture. Why should they? 
They only needed a place where they could 
open the envelopes and take out the money, 
if any. They probably had their typing 
done outside, for there was no typewriter 
or typewriter-desk. Two rickety tables and 
two kitchen chairs made up their Spartan 
equipment. Manuscripts supposed to be 
submitted to editors were certainly never 
“stuck on the shelf,” for they had no 
shelves. Even their own “business litera- 
ture” was strewn around in broken car- 
tons, or piled up on the tables. There was 
a grimy washbowl in the room. It, too, 
was full of scripts. 

I sat down and surveyed the dreadful 
scene, trying to visualize the bellhop and 
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the bootlegger and the host of writers they 
had swindled. 


How did these two get the notion that 
they might be accepted and paid as 
literary guides by thousands of aspiring 
authors, in many cases far better educated 
and more intelligent than themselves? 

Did they originally intend to establish 
an unethical but legal “literary bureau” 
and run it in a way that would satisfy the 
authorities, including the Post Office De- 
partment? Very likely. But they didn’t 
figure on the flood of scripts which the 
offer of a “free” reading and glittering 
promises of sale at a big price is sure to 
bring. They knew nothing of the psychol- 
ogy of the unarrived writer, except that 
he would probably fall for the specious 
lure of something for nothing; but they 
soon found out. They were snowed under. 
They had no knowledge or organization to 
enable them to cope with the scripts in a 
pretense of professional service that dodged 
the law. They must have felt that they 
were forced to take the easiest way, even 
if they hadn‘t intended to at first. 

Of course I knew their modus operandi 
without looking at their circulars, contract 
forms, and mimeographed letters of ac- 
ceptance, for I had many copies of all 
those documents in a pigeonhole of my 
desk, sent to me by clients and inquirers. 
It was the same old gag. First the offer 
of the “free” reading. Next, the enthu- 
siastic letter saying the story—never read, 
of course — was a world-beater which they 
felt sure they could sell to the magazine 
editors and the movies. The very kind 
of story, in fact, that built the literary for- 
tunes of such plutocratic writers as Zane 
Grey, Fanny Hurst, and Jennie MacPher- 
son. But — here was the joker — it 
needed a little bit of touching up before 
it was fit for the editor’s eye, and they, 
the bellhop and the bootlegger, were the 
boys to touch it up, being Heaven’s gifts to 
writers. 

So kindly find our contract enclosed. 
The sum we charge is so miserably small, 
in comparison with the service rendered, 
that we are almost ashamed to mention it. 
Still, we do mention it, and in a way you 
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can’t misunderstand. All you have to do 
is to sign the contract and send the mazu- 
ma. We'll even take checks — and pray 
to God that you won’t take a tumble to 
yourself and stop payment before we cash 
them. All your literary troubles will be 
off your shoulders then, and on to ours. 
You'll only have to sit down and wait for 
the big check — the kind of check that was 
paid for “All Quiet on the Western Front.” 
Yes — wait! That’s all. Our contract, as 
you will notice, covers all services, including 
the cost of revision, typing, extra submis- 
sion copies, messenger charges, postage de- 
posits, rebuttal fees, and the national debt 
of Yugo-Slavia. But maybe we'll be able 
to think up something else later on, and 
then we'll tell you why you ought to pay 
it. Meanwhile, here’s the lowdown. Fire 
it back to us with the money. 

A list in the office showed that everybody 
who sent a script, right up to the moment 
when the partners decided to skip while the 
skipping seemed good, received the same 
enthusiastic form letter of acceptance, the 
same contract calling for money — all the 
money the traffic was likely to stand. A 
survey of the scripts proved that nothing 
was too impossible to be called salable by 
these twin literary lights. Why should they 
pick and choose? How could they? They 
never read the stories, and wouldn’t have 
understood their merits or demerits if they 
had. 

Sitting there, gazing at the little moun- 
tains of manila and foolscap envelopes that 
held so many hopes and fears, I could 
imagine the embarrassment of the partners 
when they began to realize what they were 
up against. I could hear Benny the Bell- 
hop saying to Bill the Bootlegger: 

“Who ’n ’ell woulda thought there was 
so many Writers? Didja read any of ’em, 
Bill ?” 

“Naw. Readin’ hurts me eves. 
did like it.” 

“Me neither. 
with the damn things 
dough ?” 

“Wotta we gotto do to earn the money 
so there ain’t no kickback?” 

I like to envisage Benny as the brains 
of the outfit, the Master Mind. such as it 


Never 


Well, wotcha gointer do 
after we git th’ 
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was. Bellhops are usually “up to snuff,” 
and he probably conceived the scheme and 
got the bootlegger to finance it until the 
money began to roll in. Now he explains: 

“We gotta revise the stories —- make 
some pencil marks on ’em, y’ know.” 

“That’s easy. I kin scrawl pencil-marks. 
So kin you. Where d’ja put ’em?” 

“Say, Bill, ain’cha got any brains? You 
put ’em where they’re needed, o’ course. 
You correct the mistakes these here writers 
make. That’s revision.” 

Naturally, Bill shakes his head hopeless- 
ly. “How ’n ’ell do I know where they 
made mistakes?” he reasonably asks. Do 
you?” 

Benny admits he doesn’t. “But I could 
change a word here and there, p’r’aps, an’ 
bluff it out,” he hazards. 

“You'd pull a lotta goddam boners,” Bill 
declares, with a rare flash of shrewdness. 
“You'd be trying to play the other fellow’s 
game then. Lots o’ these people know 
about stories, I guess, an’ you don’t.” 

“Well, we kin keep on sending out the 
contracks, an’ some of ’em ’Il send the 
money,” the Master Mind decides. “Let 
the scripts ride. When the goofs begin to 
holler an’ the Post Office starts askin’ 
questions, we’ll have to stall a bit, an’ then 
skip.” 

So, undoubtedly, it was decided and 
done. If Benny and Bill had received the 
fees which they asked from everybody who 
contributed to those little mountains piled 
all over the two dingy rooms, they would 
have cleaned up a tidy fortune. But, of 
course, they didn’t. Those scripts were all 
sent for “free” reading, and most of the 
writers immediately demanded their return 
when faced with the contract calling for 
a sum they were unable or unwilling to 
pay. So far as I could discover, however, 
Benny and Bill didn‘t bother to return a 
single script. They left that little job to 
the Post Office — and to me. 


S I worked for more than three months 
to clean up that Augean stable, I 
found they had received money from all 
types of men and women — some of them 
just the kind of semi-literate, unsophisti- 
cated folks who are the natural prey of the 
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Bills and the Bennies. in every “come-on 
game,” and others the last persons on earth 
one would expect to find in such a gallery. 


A Superior Court Judge, for example, 
paid $183 for the revision and sale of his 
beloved brain child by the bellhop and fhe 
bootlegger. And he was a good Judge, 
standing in the public eye as the shrewdest 
and ablest in the State. He had sent people 
to prison for running similar swindles — 
only they didn’t happen to be literary swin- 
dles — and no doubt he had moralized 
from the Bench upon the sad fact that all 
of these “ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain” succeed for a while because 
the victims, defying their own common 
sense, grasp eagerly at the offer of some- 
thing for nothing. 


Lawyers, doctors, college professors, 
successful business men in every line— 
all were there. Shrewd, experienced men, 
mind you. In other matters they never 
would have dreamed of giving a man a 
job and paying him a fee in advance unless 
they knew positively that he had an estab- 
lished business and a professional reputa- 
tion, guaranteeing his ability and willing- 
ness to do that job properly. But, like the 
Superior Court Judge and all the others, 
they were caught on their blind side. They 
wanted to believe that their stories would 
sell for large sums and be very successful 
on the screen or in print, and therefore 
they were greedy to swallow the lying flat- 
tery which only sought to part them from 
their money. They didn‘t even pause to 
ask themselves what the flatterer knew 
about it, or to ask him. They took him 
and his counterfit coin of fulsome praise 
at face value. How could they know it 
was indiscriminately applied? 


Of course, I didn’t read all the scripts; 
it was chore enough to see that each one 
finally went back to its rightful owner, who 
had, in many cases, neglected to put his 
name and address on it, as novice writers 
so often do. But I glanced through some 
of the stories out of curiosity. As might be 
expected, they plumbed the depths and 
reached the heights. At a few I marveled, 
finding it hard to believe that even a de- 
praved moron could put such stuff down 
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on paper. For they were not merely “sexy’ 
in the accepted sense; they dealt with ob- 
scene and disgusting subjects such as no 
editor allows in print, irrespective of the 
literary merit of the treatment — and, of 
course, most of them had no literary merit 
at all. Yet every one of these writers of 
filthy banalities had been told his script was 
salable and invited to contribute to the 
“kitty.” In several cases they did, no 
doubt, as they would naturally be the easi- 
est marks. 

I burned such utterly obscene scripts 
when I happened to notice their nature. 
It is unlawful to send obscene matter 
through the United States mails. The fact 
that those writers had committed a crime 
placed me under no obligation to commit 
another one for their benefit. 

There were good stories there too. I 
found several of outstanding fiction inter- 
est and literary value, almost smelling them 
out now and then as I labored at my task. 
To a man who continually works over 
stories, the mere visual appearance of a 
scripts tells much. So does a single sen- 
tence on the first page. In those cases, 
after a careful reading, I wrote to the 
authors and suggested where they might 
sell their work. Some have since told me 
that they sold the stories to good markets. 

That’s the real tragedy of these shark 
schemes. It was a physical impossibility 
for me to read, or even glance over, more 
than a very few stories in that immense 
pile. I must have missed many good ones 
— good, at least, in the promise they dis- 
closed to the discerning eye. Who can 
tell what literary gems are lost in this way, 
not only through raw swindling which 
makes it necessary to flee from justice, but, 
far more frequently, through similar mal- 
practice that keeps within the letter of the 
law? Who can tell how often a brilliant 
writer, a man who might have become 
famous, resigns himself to failure and ob- 
scurity because the story which represents 
the best he has to give now is finally sent 
back to him unsold by the shrewder Bills 
and Bennies, the ones who contrive to stay 
in business by virtue of putting a few 
pencil-marks on the scripts? 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Words or Wit? 







By Grace IsaBeL CoLBRon 


OT so very long ago, an English 

critic, reviewing our annual output of 
collections of short stories, wondered why 
American writers took twice as many words 
as foreign writers to say the same thing. 
We, i. e., we Americans, the gentleman 
stated, are allegedly trying to cut down un- 
necessary words in our speech, in our writ- 
ten language. And yet an American short 
story writer will take five to six thousand 
words to tell a tale that an English nar- 
rator can manage nicely in two or three 
thousand. 

And, to add insult to injury, one of our 
own critics echoed his words, with a sigh 
for the slow development of our native 
literary art. 

This was the unkindest cut, for the Amer- 
ican critic should have known that the chief 
reason for the reckless expenditure of words 
in short stories, often at the expense of wit, 
is conditioned by the incontestable fact that 
writers must live, and that they have a pre- 
dilection in favor of sufficient food, good 
clothing and a comfortable home. 

If the American critic is also a writer of 
short stories, he must know that a num- 
ber of our most popular magazines, and 
particularly 2 number of those which pay 
excellently well for material, demand that 
a short story shall be at least five to six 
thousand words long, that it may, after the 
first two or three thousands words be woven 
in and out among the pages of advertising, 
frequently sharing the page with a halif- 
page Ad. Once in a dog’s age, say in the 
Christmas or Easter number, these maga- 
zines will accept a two-page or less tale of 
appropriate character from some very well- 
known writer, garnish it with a fine illus- 
tration and let the reader follow it through 
to the end, uninterrupted. 

But apart from these opportunities, even 


the best known of our native writers must 
spin their yarns out to five or six thousand 
words, if they would earn the very generous 
pay offered by these magazines. And the 
reader, anxious not to lose a word of his or 
her favorite author, must chase through the 
pages, and pick out the sequence from amid 
a flood of advertisements. 

Speaking as a reader, and a great lover of 
the short story, I cannot see that this policy 
is a good one. I can still, in spite of many 
years of literary criticism, lose myself in 
enjoyment of a good satirical story, a clever 
bit portraying the life around us, and par- 
ticularly can I lose myself over a tale of 
crime and detection. It annoys me to have 
to turn page after page of bright colored 
blurb as to the advantages of a certain kind 
of floor covering, or a sweeper, or non-nick- 
able razor blades, and all the rest of it, when 
I really want to know what clue the bright 
young detective found in the room just be- 
yond where the body lays. And I imagine 
that the average reader’s reactions are the 
same as mine. If they are, it hurts the ad- 
vertisers more than it helps them, if they 
hold up the story. 

Speaking as a critic, this practice of de- 
manding stories of a specific length, even 
when the theme is conditioned by the sea- 
son of the year (Christmas steries, summer 
stories, college game stories, etc.), seems to 
me harmful to the development of the short 


story. 


WISE critic has said that the short story 

is the field of youth. A man or woman 
in the early twenties can write a short story 
which may become a classic in its excellence, 
its vitality, its keen truth and insight. 
Whereas, no one under forty can write the 
novel that will endure. An occasional ex- 
ample does not invalidate the rule. The 
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novel is, or should be, the slow develop- 
ment of a character in its conflict with sur- 
roundings, or else the picture of a certain 
epoch in its influence on human life. For 
such work, knowledge of life, knowledge of 
art, mature assurance of technique, are nec- 
essary. 

The short story is the depicting of a' single 
incident, a single moment in the conflict of 
man with environment. The moment can 
and does stand detached from the great 
dragging march of things. And thus it is 
that youth sees life. Youth sees the inci- 
dent, the emotion of the moment as a totali- 
ty, complete in itself. Only the years bring 
an understanding of the relativity of all 
things. Therefore talented youth can throw 
the emotion of the moment, the incident of 
the moment, on canvas or paper with that 
intense vital sense of it that maturity often- 
times dulls. 

We, as a nation, are yet young among the 
people of the civilized world. Therefore 
we, as a nation, should find in the short 
story our best literary expression. 


Financially, we offer the best market 
for short stories. The number of our maga- 
zines clamoring for them is legion. Sad to 
state, however, the great mass of periodicals 
still printing a story regularly, are of the 
very cheapest sort, “writing down” to a 
moronic reading public which I, at least, am 
still optimistic enough to hope exists mainly 
in the imagination of the editors. But these 
magazines seem to pay, for a new one is 
born every month or so. 

When we turn to the higher class maga- 
zine, the sort of magazine that appeals to 
the great well-to-do middie-class public 
(middle-class intellectually, not socially), 
there we find just the trouble which, though 
I seem to have forgotten it at the moment, 
is the actual theme of my article. In these 
magazines, beautifully printed and _ illus- 
trated, the table of contents bearing names 
that stand deservedly high in both branches 
of art, we find stories, by writers who really 
know better, spun out with words until wit 
must be sought sulking in its corner. 


HE authors aren’t altogether to blame. 
As I have said before, they like to live 
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comfortably, and if a very alluring sum is 
offered for the publication of a story in a 
magazine that is socially quite acceptable 
‘ Oh, well, one is a master of words, 
therefore, call upon the words, and even 
though one knows that the chosen theme 
could be much more artistically treated in 
two or three thousand, why not give the 
five or six thousand demanded for the sake 
of highly paid advertising attracted by the 
author’s reputation and following? 

It’s rather sad. It holds back the develop- 
ment of what should be our best literary ex- 
pression, and may prove to be in the long 
run—a mistaken editorial policy. I do not 
set up to be wiser than the well-paid edi- 
tors of these periodicals. I judge here sole- 
ly as a reader fond of the short story. More 
and more I am coming to avoid these jour- 
nals, taking them up only when some favor- 
ite author, or when a new name, on the 
content’s page attracts me. 

And I have noticed a slight, but promis- 
ing increase in still another type of maga- 
zine—the very “high-brow” sort that also 
prints the story consecutively and masses its 
advertising in the front and back pages. 

Here is where we can register an amusing 
fact. The two groups of magazines that do 
not allow the advertising to influence edi- 
torial policy, at least as to length of story 
and as to the reader’s convenience and en- 
joyment, are the two extremes of the world 
of periodicals; the cheap lurid type, poorly 
printed, and only occasionally showing any 
contribution that is not trash, and the very 
high-brow sort, supposedly appealing to a 
small circle of readers. 

Like radical thought, isn’t it? The true 
radical, willing to dare all for conviction, 
comes usually from the depths or the heights 
of the social strata. The great middle-class 
is conservative, and fears the powers that 
be financially. 

Advertising is at present a very active 
financial power. There is no particular harm 
in it, possibly. But a literary artist must 
regret this one instance of its influence on 
a fine type of literary art. The length of a 
short story that is at all worth considering 
from a literary point of view, should be 
conditioned by the theme, the situation only, 
and by nothing else, 
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The Tower Magazines 


By Aucust LENNIGER 








OMPARA- 
TIVELY few 
writers are familiar 
with the editorial re- 
quirements of the 
Tower group of 


The Home Magazine 
New Movie Magazine 
Illustrated Love Magazine 
lilustrated Detective Magazine 


great deal of emo- 
tional appeal and, of 
course, plot and 


action, and strong 
dramatic incidents. 
We prefer stories 





magazines which are 


set in America, al- 





distributed nation- 

ally through the Woolworth five-and-ten- 
cent stores. These magazines are smooth 
paper and their fiction is of high calibre. 
They reach an audience that is little less 
sophisticated than that catered to by the 
magazines that have been professionally 
termed “smooth paper” in the past. The 
Tower magazines frequently feature the 
work of many well-known writers of na- 
tional and international reputation, but they 
also offer an excellent opportunity for the 
writer successful in the pulp paper who is 
able to tackle something of better quality. 
Success with the Tower magazines should 
provide an entré to general smooth paper 
recognition. 

The editorial offices of the Tower group 
are at 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the 
editorial director of their four magazines, 
The Illustrated Love Magazine, The New 
Movie Magazine, The Home Magazine, and 
The Illustrated Detective Magazine, is Mr. 
Hugh Weir. Each of the individual maga- 
zines, however, has a separate editor. 

The interest for the love story is uni- 
versal, and most of us have tried it at one 
time or another. As it is undoubtedly the 
most popular of all types of fiction, we will 
devote ourselves principally to an analysis 
of The Illustrated Love Magazine in this 
article. 

Miss Elsie K. Frank is the managing 
editor of The Illustrated Love Magazine, 
and outlined her requirements brieflly as 
follows : 

“We need young love stories dealing with 
young men and women before marriage. 
The stories should be realistic and have a 


though an occasional 
English setting is permissible. We do not 
particularly care for stories set in out-of- 
the-way-places such as the Orient or other 
exotic locales.” 

A survey of the fiction contained in the 
February, 1931, issue reveals a strong ten- 
dency toward a highly adventurous and 
romantic type of story with a great deal of 
melodrama; almost all of the stories are 
sensational in plot and move with lightning 
speed. 

For example, there is a short story en- 
titled “The Snow Bride” by William Almon 
Wollf. Margaret Doone sets out to help 
her lover escape from a pocket in the Rocky 
Mountains in which he is trapped in the 
heart of winter, despite the fact that he is 
accused of having slain her brother. She is 
presented arguing with her lawyer, who is 
trying to persuade her that Dick Campbell 
is as good as captured. She asserts the be- 
lief that despite the airplanes searching the 
mountains and the posse surrounding him, 
he may have a chance to escape. Sidney 
Webster scorns the idea and sets out with 
Sheriff Hartley to bring him in. 

Soon after they leave, Margaret sets out 
herself by a different route for the mines 
that she believes Dick is using as his hiding 
place; she sees through her glasses that he 
is there alive, and scales precarious heights 
through snow and ice over trails that even 
mountain goats would have found difficult 
to climb. She finally reaches a point where 
she has to lower herself by a rope. As she 
is halfway down one of the airplanes swoops 
over and she sees her lover below, appar- 
ently wounded. Margaret is further startled 
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by hearing her name called from the cliff 
above and sees Sidney Webster, who com- 
mands her to come up, saying that he will 
go down to Dick. When she refuses he 
draws a knife and starts to slash the rope; 
suddenly Webster collapses and she reaches 
Dick safely as the men in the airplane have 
witnessed Webster’s treachery and shot him. 
One of the aviators has joined them by 
dropping from a rope ladder dangling from 
the plane. Dick now is able to establish his 
innocence, as he has come to the mine to 
obtain the evidence of Sidney Webster’s 
guilt ; he exposes Webster as having robbed 
Margaret’s father’s estate and then had to 
cover his tracks, Margaret’s brother had 
made him sign a confession and had hid it 
at the mine; Webster had killed him in an 
effort to get it and had then blamed Dick. 
When he saw that his final attempts to put 
Dick out of the way had failed, he had been 
panic-stricken and desperately tried to slash 
the rope in a vain effort to kill both the 
people who suspected him. 

“Fairy Princess,’ by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, is the story of a cub reporter who 
is assigned to cover the story of the Euro- 
pean princess being entertained in Centro- 
polis and who saves her jewelled fan from 
destruction at the ball in her honor. He 
dances with her as a reward and at her re- 
quest leaves the party and takes her through 
the Southside dancehalls where she experi- 
ences life in the rough. She is attacked by 
gangsters and the cub reporter saves her. 
They return to the ball when half the city 
is frantically searching for the supposedly 
abducted princess. The cub reporter writes 
a sensational story, and is the hero of the 
hour in a newspaper office. Later, when he 
hears that news of her escapade wili bring 
her disgrace, he is frantic to kill the story, 
so desperate in fact that he contemplates 
smashing the presses. However, the news- 
paper owner had decided against running 
the story anyway. And to the cub reporter’s 
surprise his salary is raised and he is com- 
mended even after he has explained to his 
employer the desperate measures he had in 
mind to kill the story. A light, fast-moving 
story of romantic adventure. 

This issue also contains a very unusual 
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story by Rafael Sabatini entitled “The Sub- 
stitute Bride.’ It is a costume story—a 
very good story of its type but, of course, 
not representative of the modern type pre- 
ferred in stories by new contributors. 

However, a complete novel by Edwina 
MacDonald, entitled “Miss Nobody,’ is 
more truly representative of the type of 
modern story The Illustrated Love Maga- 
zine desires. The story is told in the first 
person by Henriette Du Bois, a Creole girl 
who has been brought up as a boy by her 
father. She has been taught from earliest 
childhood to hate the Clintons, and that her 
mission in life is to kill Rob Clinton when 
he reaches twenty-one, because her brother 
Nate had been killed by the Clinton negroes, 
and Henriette’s father is possessed with a 
desire for revenge. 

When they are children, Henriette, who 
has always worn boy’s clothing, meets Rob 
Clinton and tells him in the frankness of 
childhood that her life mission is to kill 
him when he is twenty-one. He laughs at 
her and they become inseparable pals as 
Rob is very much impressed by “Henri’s” 
excellent shooting. This friendship con- 
tinues for seven years. One day Rob is 
bitten by a snake and Henri saves his life 
by cutting the sting with her knife and suck- 
ing the poison from it. After that experi- 
ence, they do not see each other for several 
weeks. Henri finally confides in her mother 
that she is in love with Rob Clinton, al- 
though he doesn’t know that she is a girl. 
Henri is terribly upset because her father 
is always harping upon and counting the 
days until “The Clinton whelp” will be of 
age and Henri will accomplish her life mis- 
sion. Henri’s mother is frightened when 
she hears of their friendship and tells Henri 
that she must never see Rob again. 

Rob takes things in his own hands, how- 
ever, by coming to the house just as Henri 
has invaded her mother’s old cedar chest 
and for the first time appears in woman’s 
clothing. Rob is aghast at the transforma- 
tion. Pa Du Bois is heard outside and Henri 
forces Rob into her room to hide him, al- 
though he protests against it. Finally he is 
convinced by Henri and her mother that 
they should not see each other again. 
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Henri, however, is drawn to Rob’s plan- 
tation and overhears that he is being framed 
into an engagement by an ambitious society 
girl and her mother. Henri is heart-broken, 
but on her way home she visits their old 
trysting place in the woods and finds a fare- 
well note from Rob which tells her that she 
is the only girl he will ever love. 

Pa Du Bois is also very astonished at 
Henri’s transformation and conceives the 
idea of rehabilitating the Du Bois finances 
by marrying her to one, M. M. Lasseau, a 
rich Creole and distant relative from New 
Orleans. Lasseau is old enough to be her 
tather, and has a son, M. Paul, who also 
falls in love with Henri. She hates both 
of them although the older Lasseau does 
not take her snubs as much to heart as does 
M. Paul. Several days later Pa Du Bois 
insists on Henri’s accomplishing her life 
mission to wreck vengeance upon the “Clin- 
ton wealth.” Henri decides to shoot high 
and then grab her father and hold him until 
he can be put in prison, for she knows that 
if he is not put away, he will undoubtedly 
carry out his obsession to murder young 
Clinton. However, she is spared the neces- 
sity of betraying her father because when 
they arrive at the Clinton plantation, they 
find too much light and gayety for their 
purpose, and Pa Du Bois at last realizes 
that despite his efforts to make a boy of her, 
Henri will never carry out his purpose. He 
decides then to send her to New Orleans 
with her mother to stay with the Lasseaus 
until her marriage. 

In New Orleans Henri again meets Rob 
who has followed her to the Crescent City, 
and he is continually trying to persuade her 
against her marriage which he knows is 
merely for the purpose of keeping her father 
from killing him. However, Henri is ada- 
mant, realizing that she could never marry 
a Clinton because of the great gulf in their 
stations of life and the feud between them. 
Henri is abducted by M. Paul and manages 
to escape after striking him unconscious 
with a chair; finally, in order to hush up 
the scandal, Henri and her mother are 
tushed back to Frog Islard. Although re- 
peated warnings have been spread through 
the countryside that the Spring floods are 
coming, Pa Du Bois insists on remaining. 
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The flood hits them and carries their house 
away; they are saved by young Clinton on 
his yacht and finally Rob is able to con- 
vince Pa Du Bois that the saving of three 
lives is sufficient cancellation of the Clin- 
ton’s debt to the Du Bois’. 

The above illustrations will give some 
idea of the sort of fiction Illustrated Love 
desires. They use shorts of 3500 words, 
and novelettes of 25,000 words. Their com- 
plete novels run to approximately 40,000 
words. 

They can use stories from either the mas- 
culine or feminine angle. 

In summing up, Miss Frank states: 


“For /ilustrated Love it is important to 
note that we want young love fiction. We 
are open to new writers who will give 
us the type of material that we want with 
incidents of human drama, as well as the 
‘not too sweet’ love story.” 

* * * 

The Illustrated Detective Magazine is 
perhaps the next best market for the free- 
lance writer and is edited by Kenneth W. 
Hutchinson who desires all kinds of good 
detective stories. The Illustrated Detective 
Magazine is conducting a contest that offers 
an opportunity to newspaper reporters who 
wish to enter the magazine field. This con- 
test is for a true mystery or murder story 
told by a reporter who has actually worked 
on the case, and should be written in plain, 
simple words. The mirimum length of the 
story is 2500 words; they can be longer if 
necessary. All cases must be dramatic and 
they must present a definite constructive ex- 
ample of detective work for public service 
on the part of the reporter. It is desirable 
that photographs of the reporter and of the 
principals and scenes in the case should ac- 
company the manuscript. There should also 
be a letter from the city editor, managing 
editor, or publisher of the newspaper, testi- 
fying to the correctness of the facts stated. 

There will be tweive true reporter stories 
published throughout 1931 in The Jllus- 
trated Detective Magazine by headline 
authors such as Adela Rogers St. Johns, 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, Albert Payson 
Terhune, Octavus Roy Cohen, Will Irwin, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, and others; 
(Continued on page 53) 





YRON Rubenstein O’Beethoven, pop- 

ular song writer, was discouraged. 

He had written some corking good 
songs. He had read articles on the prepar- 
ation of manuscripts and their marketing. 
Skeptical of the opportunities afforded new 
writers, he had taken heart at the words 
of E. C. Mills, President of the Radio 
Music Company, who had been quoted as 
saying : 

“As far as Radio Music Company, Inc., 
and its affiliations (Leo Feist, Inc., Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Nacio Herb Brown, Inc., 
Davis, Coots & Engel, Inc., Boosey & Com- 
pany, Inc., Oxford University Press, Inc.) 
are concerned, our doors are absolutely wide 
open to any and all new writers. How else 
are new writers to be developed? 

“It would be stupid to assume that all 
creative genius was locked up in the hearts 
of only those who have already written suc- 
cessful compositions. Even though the 
policy involves giving ear to literally thou- 
sands of unpublishable manuscripts, never- 
theless the industry owes it to the coming 
writers to encourage them. 

“Sound business considerations prompt 
this policy. A publisher profits only by 
virtue of the coming into existence of ma- 
terial which he does not create. Unless 
those who can create it are encouraged at 
least to the extent of being granted a hear- 
ing, whence is the publisher going to secure 
the supply of that thing which is the es- 
sential primary product on which his whole 
business is based.” 

But our friend, Mr. B. R. O’Beethoven, 
had found something rotten in Denmark 
Street (which is the English Tin Pan 
Alley) as well as on Broadway. He had 
sent his good songs to the leading music 
houses on both sides of the water, but with- 
out results. Only one publisher wrote him 
a personal letter. He had said: “Your 


Publishing Your Own Songs 


By Epwin T. Granby 
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tunes are good but our catalogue is hope- 
lessly overcrowded.” Most of the others 
had merely returned his manuscripts with 
formal rejection slips. A few had made no 
comment whatsoever. What then was 
Byron Rubenstein O’Beethoven to do? 

Being a rather astute and enterprising 
hombre, he was a regular reader of such 
excellent trade magazines as “The Metro- 
nome,” “Variety,” “Billboard,” etc. In one 
of them he read that a new song hit, 
Tears, had just been purchased by a 
large music publishing house from a com- 
paratively unknown publisher for the sum 
of $7500. That gave him an idea. He had 
saved up a little money and decided to pub- 
lish his own music. Let us see what steps 
he took. 

First of all, he chose the most promising 
of his numbers. He was certain it had a 
catchy title. It contained a first and second 
verse and a chorus. There were good 
“punch words” in the refrain. The title 
appeared no less than three times in the 
chorus. 

A good arranger* had made an excellent 
piano score which contained as well vocal 
staffs and ukulele chords. The same arranger 
had also provided him with an orchestration 
for eleven instruments. It was what is 
technically known as a “vocal” orchestra- 
tion. A “special” instrumentation was pre- 
ferred, but it was rather expensive and Mr. 
O’Beethoven had no money to throw away. 

The vocal orchestration consisted of these 
parts: 

Piano 

First Violin 

First B-Flat Trumpet 
Second B-Flat Trumpet 

* Leading arrangers are, among many others, 
F, Henri Klickman, 550 W. 158th St., New York; 
Harry L. Alford, 190 N. State St., Chicago; Harry 
Powell, 935 Market St., San Francisco. 

Then, too, there are many good arrangers ad- 
vertising in Weruitrr’s DIGEsT. 







































Trombone 
First Alto Saxophone 
Second Alto Saxophone 
Tenor Saxophone 

Bass 

Banjo 

Drums 





The words of the chorus were written in 
several parts of the orchestration so that 
members of the band could sing the song 
if they so wished. Of course, he was not 
held down to this particular combination 
of instruments. Another airanger might 
have suggested something like this: 

Piano 

First Violin 

First Trumpet in B-Flat 

First Clarinet in B-Flat 
Trombone 

First Saxophone in E-Flat Alto 
Second Saxophone in B-Flat Tenor 
Third Saxophone in E-Flat Alto 
Banjo 

Drums 


Ready for the Printer 


R. Byron RuBENSTEIN O’BEETHOVEN’S 

song was now prepared to go to press. 
Of course, that necessitated a music 
printer*, whose process is radically differ- 
ent from the usual pressman. He ascer- 
tained that there were several in various 
parts of the country who not only engraved 
plates and printed music, but also supplied 
complete title pages in from one to two 
colors. 

In order to save expressage—for sheet 
music and orchestrations contain no little 
poundage—he sent his manuscript to the 
nearest music printers with the request for 
an estimate for producing 1000 copies of 
sheet music, 1000 professional copies, and 
500 orchestrations. 


He learned that there was a radical dif- 
ference in price between 1000 and 3000 
copies and more so between 5000 and 10,000. 
He knew, too, that established music pub- 











* Reputable music printers and engravers are 
Robert Teller Sons & Dorner, 311 West 48rd St., 
New York; White-Smith Music Pub Co., 40-44 
Winchester "St, Boston, Mass.; Zimmerman "& Son 
Co., Ci incinnati, Ohio; Rayner Dalheim & Co., 
2054 W. Lake St., Chicago; Scholz, Erickson & 
Co., 152 Fremont ’St., San Francisco. 

Autographers include Charles Thomas, 311 West 
43rd St., New York; Randall C. Morrell, 5011 
So. Hover, Los Angeles. (Also most printers have 
their own staff autographers.) 
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3rd Annual Song Contest 


Now Open 
Songs or poems, any subject eligible. 
Publication contract — cash advance, 


royalty winning songs. 


Address manuscripts to 
Contest Editor, 


National Composers’ Ass’n 








SONG POEM WRITERS 


“We work with you, not fer you” 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 








ONGWRITERS! Eddie Boyden’s services are in- 
* valuable to anyone writing or 
publishing songs. Arranging, revising, composing, 
selecting, printing, autographing. 
as STUDIOS 


731 E. 23d 
Street 


Indianapolis, 
Ind. 














LON HEALY—Liberty Theatre—Coloi'ado Springs 
Will do composing and arranging for 
YOU 


Have you heard le own ag ” Sts i, ub Happen Along,” 

recently on C. B. S. radio hook-up; “Nevada Moon 

pla ed by Erminie De La Vergne, KOA, Denver; 
y Boat of Dreams,” played b ce = Hewitt and 

His Recording Orchestra, Detroit, and many other 

artists. Write to LON HEALY first—it pays. 








SONG POEMS WANTED 


Immediately for music setting. Send poems with 
inquiry. Prompt examination guaranteed. 


LEN FLEMING 


Composer-Arranger Wellsboro, Penna. 








POEMS WANTED 


WORK GUARANTEED 


WE PUBLISH 
Great Eastern Song Bureau 
Dept. 31, THOMASTON, ME. 














IF YOU CAN WRITE 


Either words or melody for a song, let me help 
you complete your song. Write at once for 
particulars to 


HANNE J. HICKS 


Box 163, Orrick, Mo. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
oe amg all my life and I will help you get your song 
fore audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2374 McClurg Bldg. CHICAGO 
























Many Song Poems Wanted 


We make melodies and piano Fay to your poems and 
publish them in sheet music form with 2. colored title 
pages. Opportunity. Send for latest and “‘best” propo- 
sition. Send several poems for free examination, 


“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 


Clark Building, Dept. W.D., Thomaston, Maine 


















Well known, popular writer of “Jealous,” ‘‘Burgundy,”’ 
“Hig a s Are Happy Ways,” “‘Rose Colored Glasses,” 
“Pretty Little Thing” (his latest), and many others. 
A real legitimate professional songwriter now in active 
business offers COMPOSERS of VERSE or MUSIC 
a wonderful opportunity. Write: 


TOMMIE MALIE 
W. D., 3706 Grand Ave., Chicago 







































SONG WRITERS! 


BSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
a paid on work found acceptable for —_—- 
tion. Anyone wishing to writeeither the words or 
music for songs may submit work vee rae cn 
amination and advice. sf Gat chewtencenn 
= demand created OF book, Write Pictures” 
described in our for it 
Toe lay. NEWCOMER FE SOCIATES 
797 Earle Building, New York 











YOUR SONG 


May have a Chance in Hellywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 











SONGS 
Arranged-Composed-Orchestrated 
Send for free folder: 

“GIVING YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START” 


STAN TUCKER 
Room 308, 219 W. 46th St., New York 








RECORD YOUR SONG!!! 


We furnish capable recording artists. Use 
records for local radio broadcast. 


FIRST NATIONAL RECORDING STUDIOS 
25 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
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lishers printed upwards of 5000 copies of 
sheet music for the first edition, and fre- 
quently as many as 20,000 orchestrations. 

But being of an economical turn of mind, 
he felt that 1000 regular copies of his song, 
1000 professional copies and 500 orchestra- 
tions would just about cover the leading 
music jobbers, dealers, singers and promi- 
nent orchestras, leaving him with a goodly 
number of the piano parts for possible 
sales. We might mention, in passing, that 
he learned that he could save a little money 
by having his orchestrations autographed 
instead of engraved. 

By autographing is meant a process of 
setting down the notes by hand, while the 
engraving method employs tools. The 
latter presents a much neater appearance 
but autographed orchestrations are used ex- 
tensively even by leading music publishers. 

Incidentally, Mr. O’Beethoven learned 
that music printers and engravers are not 
the only establishments that prepare a 
writer’s manuscript for the market. There 
are several individuais* in various parts of 
the country who handle song manuscripts 
from A to Z. That is, they will revise a 
writer's words and music, arrange and or- 
chestrate it, supply title page drawing and 
plates, have it engraved and printed, and 
even provide copyright protection. 

However, while there are a number of 
such legitimate establishments who offer a 
real service to the song writer-publisher, yet 
there exist many so-called “song sharks” of 
whom the new writer must be wary. They 
make extravagant promises, offer impos- 
sible contracts and strip the fool to his 
naked hide. 


Copyright Protection 


EFORE sending his manuscript to the 

printer, our friend Mr. O’Beethoven 

wrote at the bottom of each piece of music 

the words: “Copyright 1931 by Byron Rub- 

enstein O’Beethoven. International Copy- 

right Secured.” For an extra fee he left 
(Continued on page 55) 


* Victory Music Company, 922 Victoria Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif., is the name of a dependable 
music service which the writer can personally 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 








All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests inany way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





All market notices about which Warirer’s Dicest unqualifiedly recommends 


its readers wili have an asterisk after the name. 


Thus, as an example, All- 


Story will be printed All Story.* All market notices that we have investigated 


to the best of our abilit 
Grocers Advocate.** A 


and have found reliable will be printed The Retail 
market notices about which Writer’s Dicest has no 


other information besides that appearing in print, wi!l appear simply in italics, 


as Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


Prize Contests 


Atlantic Monthly Press* and Little, Brown and 
Company offer $10,000 cash prize for the most 
interesting and distinctive novel submitted before 
February 1, 1932. The offer is for book rights 
only, $5000 as an outright prize and $5000 as an 
advance on account of royalties, making the largest 
award to be offered by any American publisher 
with book rights alone involved. 

Dramatic and motion picture rights are retained 
by the author, and while serialization in the 
Atlantic Monthly will be arranged for, independ- 
ently if desirable, the publishers state the award is 
expressly designed for a book. The desired manu- 
script must be unpublished, unserialized, in English, 
and from 50,000 to 200,000 words is mentioned as 
a suitable length. 

Those interested are invited to write to The 
Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., for a pamphiet 
with full conditions of the competition, 





A $50.00 and $25.00 prize are being offered by 
the American Humane Education Society for the 
best original, short, one-act plays illustrating kind- 
ness to animals, for presentation in schools. Con- 
test closes April 25, 1931. Manuscripts should be 
sent to the office of Secretary at 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston, Mass. In addition to the prize- 
winning play, the Society will purchase other 
manuscripts that are available for production. 

Action for the plays must be simple, effective, 
and stage requirements easy to meet. Length, 
including stage directions and explanations, should 
be not less than 1500 words and not more than 
2000 words. Limit characters to not less than 
five nor more than fifteen. No manuscript will be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped self- 
addressed envelope. Do not send any letter of 
explanation. 





Kaleidoscope,** a National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas, offers $200 
in prizes for the four poems adjudged the best 
in the issues from January to December, 1931. 
The judges are Margaret Bell Houston, the sub- 
scribers to Kaleidoscope and the editors of Kaleido- 
scope. The votes of the three judges will be 


tabulated and averaged and the poems ranking high- 
est will be declared the winners in the contest. 





They also offer the following monthly contests: 
$1 for the best cinquain, $1 for the best couplet, 
$1 for the best quatrain, $1 for the best poem by a 
beginner, $1 for the best poem in a brief form 
not specified. If the winner is not a subscriber, a 
six months’ subscription will be given instead of 
the cash prize. 





The Contest News, Station A, Toledo, Ohio, 
offers $25 in prizes—$10 to $1—for best last lines 
in monthly limerick contest. They also offer $1 
each for the ten best jokes received each month. 
If jokes are clipped, please give source. 


Book Publishers 


Albert & Charles Boni, Inc.,* 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York. J. B. Mussey, Editor. “Book manu- 
scripts are wanted (60,000 words and over). No 
poetry. No short stories. We are interested less 
in fiction than in material of a more or less per- 
manent character—economic and biographical 
works, memoirs of weil-known figures, and the like. 
We generally report within a month. Payment 
varies with individual contract,” 


Covici-Friede, Inc.,* 286 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Harry Block, Editor. General publishers; all ma- 
terial considered. “We report within three weeks.” 











Laidlaw Brothers, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. E. E. Keener, Educational Department ; 
Lois Donaldson, Department of Children’s Books. 
“We are always interested in text books, books for 
children, historical stories concerning life in the 
United States from Colonial to Civil War days, 
material that is fresh and interesting and that 
really contributes to the literary life of the child. 
Picture story books. Also cook books; new ideas 
for memory books. We consider material of book 
length only—40,000 to 60,000 words. We report 
within three weeks, and pay on royalty basis.” 





Paine Publishing Co.,* 40 E. First St., Dayton, 
Ohio. Blanche Paine Elliott, Editor. “We are in 
the market for three-act plays for high schools— 
comedy or comedy-dramas ; one-act plays for adults 
—comedy, short plays for junior high school, short 
plays for primary children, short short acts to be 
used as high school assembly stunts. We report 
within ten days, and pay on acceptance, rate de- 
pending on value.” 
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Writing tor the Quality Magazines 


OULD you like to write and sell essays, 
articles, stories and novels to the quality 


group of magazines?* If so, you will find 
my criticism and coaching service of material 
help to you. 

My own work has appeared in Atlantic 
Monthly, North American Review, Plain 
Talk, Yale Review, Century, etc. My novels 
are published by Century Co. 


I AM chiefly interested in finding talented 
young writers with whom I can work, and 
who are willing to pay my moderate fees. If 
you have ability and are willing to work 
with me, I know you will meet with steady 
and certain success. 

If you wish to try my service, send me a manuscript 


and a letter teliing about your own efforts. Writers 
who are realiy serious, who really want to sell to the 
quality group or publish novels of real merit, and who 


have confidence in their own ability will find satisfaction 
in my criticism and coaching service. I will help you 
carve out a literary career for yourself. 


Criticism and coaching on novels given special attention. 


Howard Snyder 
1200 Springhill Avenue, Mobile, Ala. 


*The quality group consists of Horper’s, Atlantic 
Monthly, American Mercury, Nation, Scribner's, Forum, 
Golden Book, Bookman, North American Review, Yale 
Review, etc. 











$1000’S IN CASH PRIZES 

Given by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogans, titles. 
recipes, jokes, stories,.limericks, ideas, photographs, cut-pic- 
ture puzzles, etc. 

An average of more than $2,000,000 is paid contestants an- 
nually in hundreds of legitimate prize contests. Get your share 
by keeping posted. 

HE CONTEST NEWS, revised montkly, lists all worth- 
while contests in detail and features helpful articles and hints 
to contestants by actual winners. Please do not confuse our 
publication with contest lists. THE CONTEST NEWS is a 
real magazine with national circulation. 

One Year, $2.00. Six Months, $1.00. Copy, 25c. goin) 

THE CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Tolede, Ohio. 


PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults; also 
Christmas Plays and other Plays, for Children. 

Cash on acceptance. 


Aa] 














PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FREE BOOK PUBLICATION. Also 
$300 cash in contests open to noted 


DAYTON, OHIO 
POETS: 
* and unknown poets. Don’t mail book 
Manuscripts until you have read rules for all contests. 
Bulletin sent un receipt of a self- —, stamped 


envelope. KALEIDOSCOPE, published monthly, is live 
and reliable; $2 a year; 25c a copy; back number, 165c. 


KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 


COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy. 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 














Writer's Digest 


The Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Frank H. Pettee, Editor. “We con- 
sider book length manuscripts only, of fiction, 
juvenile and novelty book nature. We report in 
three to six weeks, and pay on royalty basis.” 


Simon & Schuster, Inc.,* 386 Fourth Ave, New 
York. Clifton P. Fadiman, Editor. “We welcome 
high-grade book-length general literature—biog- 
raphy; books dealing with the humanization of 
knowledge; first novels; translations. No tech- 





nical, scientific, juvenile or text books needed; 
also no poetry. We report within one to four 
weeks.” 


The John Day Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Critchell Rimington, Associate Editor. General 
book publishers. “We publish fiction, non-fiction 
and poetry books. We report within three weeks, 
and pay according to contract with author.” 





Dorrance & Company, Inc., Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. General book publishers. “We pur- 
chase manuscripts of fiction (novel length), verse, 
business, religion, travel, medicine, science, World 
War, professions, history, politics, sports, humor, 
and miscellaneous subjects. Prose, 30,000 words 
and up; verse, book length collections of poems. 
As general book publishers, we consider all book- 
length material. We report within ten days, and 
gay on royalty contract according to arrangement 
with author.” 





Business and Trade Journals 


Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, Mt. Royal Sta- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. Robert M. Van Sant, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Railroad 
employees’ magazine. “Not purchasing any mate- 
rial at present.” 


Beauty Culture, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade 
magazine for Beauty Shop owners. “We can use 
one success article per month. This article must 
deal with the business success of a beauty shop 
owner and how she achieved success. Photographs 
should -ccompany each article. We will pay $5 
(on publication) for an article of between 800 and 
1000 words.” 


Chain Store Magazine,* 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich, I. M. Kadtz, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Trade magazine. 
“We want display, advertising or merchandising 
articles that have to do with the sale of chain 
stores in the five and ten-cent field, five-cent to 
$1 field, or other general merchandise chains. We 
prefer photos with articles. Report is made 
promptly, and payment of one- half to one cent a 
word is made on acceptance.” 











Electrical Installation (formerly Electrical Rec- 
ord), 461 8th Ave., New York. Leslie H. Allen, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. Business 
paper. “Articles describing and illustrating elec- 
trical installations; electrical contractors’ prob- 
lems. in conducting their business; news of elec- 
trical contractors, power company, lighting depart- 
ments, and others who install electrical wiring and 
equipment, are wanted. We have no use for ma- 
terial on electrical retailing. Photographs are al- 
ways desirable. We report at once, and pay on 
publication; rates vary. 
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What is 


that 
Word ? 


Hartrampfs will 
tell you 


GREATEST INVENTION SINCE THE ALPHABET 


5,000 IN NEW YORK CITY 


In New York rages the world’s bitterest battles 
for recognition, power and success in the field of 
literature. It is here that men and women struggle 
against the keenest competition. They must be 
quick to seize upon the best weapons for winning 
victory. In the struggle for literary conquest the 
most effective weapons are words, and more than 
5,000 men and women, in New York City alone, 
have embraced’ Hartrampf’s Vocabularies. The 
writer who commands words that will tell a story 
with more gripping, more picturesque and more 
dramatic effect than others, is the one who wins 
the most enthusiastic acclaim, the greatest victory, 
and the richest reward. Hartrampf’s supplies these 
words in lavish array so that you may fire the 
interests of readers, hold them enthralled and make 
them clamor for more of your work. Its new, 
and delightful arrangement,—the ease and precision 
with which you recognize its tremendous helpful- 
ness, will amaze you the moment you open the 
book. It has an index for quick reference. The 


































famous Word Chart, for fixing words in the mind, 
gives its user a priceless advantage in building a 
vocabulary. This Chart is acclaimed in two hem- 
ispheres and in many languages. Don’t miss this 
new feature. 

Hartrampf’s is more than an inspiration to 
brilliant writing. It is indispensable to highest 
achievement in literature. Even the genius, and 
the colossus in literature, feel lost without it. 
S. O. S. calls are frequent—the glorified Dorothy 
Canfield lost her Hartrampf’s from a steamer’s deck 
and sent for another copy. The celebrated Frederick 
Palmer bought two copies, the first having been 
stolen with his brief case. Rupert Hughes, Rex 
Beach, Cecil De Mille and thousands of other 
celebrities have bought a Hartrampf. The superi- 
ority of this remarkable book is so far ahead of 
anything else that there is no possible comparison. 
It will enable you to breathe life, warmth and 
feeling into your story—essentials as vital to greater 
recognition and success in writing as breath is to 
life. Any responsible person can examine it free. 


Use coupon. 
— a Fs 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Hartrampf Company, Gould Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabularies, 548 
pages 6x9, in ae and price checked below, for five-day 
examination. I will return it or remit price within five days. 


( ) $5 Full Lintex Gold ( ) $10 DeLuxe Gift Edition 
Stamped. Beautifully Tooled. 
( ) I enclose $5.00 with return privilege. 


Pete ee ree eeeeerereee reese serene DER. ccc eenerecceesere 
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FOR WRITERS OF 
|= SHORT STORIES, NOVELS 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


WE HAVE SOLD 
Thousands of Dollars Worth of 
Fiction; Have helped others; Can 
help you. We sell nothing but & 
“Selling Service,”—Ne Criticism; — 

ma No Instructiz. Courses. Reasone 
Mable Fees. ; 


IF YOU WANT 








Competent help from an Agency ® 
Bwithat handles the work of such 
aa well-known writers as Hari Vine 
=a cent—Mrs. K. Thomas Russell— 
ba R. Craig Christensen—Grace Hall 


ag fitus—Jack Williamson—Floria 
fem Howe Bruess—Forest Gayden— 
“@ Frank H. Evans—Chas. Roy Cox 
—Mary Dodge TenEyck—R. F, 
Starzl—Francis Flagg — Leon 
K. Smith, and cthers, write for 
free folder, outlining terms. 4 


ADDRESS 
THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-D East Rich - Columbus, 0. @ 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Bocklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 





THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, plays, 
and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 





WE QUERIED 17 EDITORS 
8 said, ‘‘Mail mss. flat.” 5 said, “Fold twice.” 4 said 
“Immaterial.” 25 of 9x12 and 25 10x18, $1.40. if 
you fold mss., 50 of each size (100), $1.00. Ms. paper: 
500 sheets medium weight, $1.10. Heavier weight, $1.60. 
We pay postage. Scale, 50c. Type Cleaner $1.00 bottle. 
THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Ea vite to Sell 











past 

THE R Simplified Training Course gives mod- 

EepiTo ern, practical training in fiction writing; 
80% of those trained by S. T. C., under 

—<S@E David Raffelock director, sell stories before 

completing to national magazines; 100% are thoroughly 

efficiently trained. Send for “The Way Past the 

Editor,” free. 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 
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WHY MANUSCRIPTS COME 

HOME 
(Continued from page 20) 
third big reason why manuscripts come 
home: The story that doesn’t live up to its 
opening. A good opening may win you 
a personal reading by an editor who has 
never heard your name before. But it’s 
the story itself, the body of the yarn, that 
must win the check. Openings can be re- 
vised, snapped up. Major body changes 
demand a rewrite—and a complete rewrite 
is all too often a thankless, heart-breaking 
job, leading eventually to another polite 
rejection. 

Don’t then, make the serious mistake of 
pitching your opening dramatic action so 
that what follows inevitably will be anti- 
climactic. Nothing so lets down the reader 
as a strong dramatic opening, followed by 
a page or so of explanation and justifica- 
tion of the action which has already taken 
place. If expedition is necessary, and it 
often is in the action-type story, make it 
brief, snappy. Try to work it in without 
noticeably halting the forward motion of 
the yarn. If you can’t do that—it’s better 
to give the story up and start another which 
requires less complicated motivation. 

Which leaves me just space enough to 
sound another warning note. Don’t fake 
locales. The day is passed when the edi- 
tor of the average rough-paper magazine 
knew even less about such things than his 
bluffing authors. Any good library, prop- 
erly used, will give you bona fide informa- 
tion and color on any land or section in 
which you want to place your story. But 
do your reading and reference work before 
you write your tale. If you don’t—the edi- 
tor will catch you in your sin. 

Ficton House magazines include Action 
Stories, Air Stories, Wings, Aces, Lariat 
Story Magazine, Frontier Stories, North- 
west Stories, Love Romances, Fight Sto- 
ries, and Action Novels. They are pub- 
lished from 220 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 





HE most original authors are not so be- 
cause they advance what is new, but 
because they put what they have to say as 
if it had never been said before.—Goethe. 
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1931 Year BooksDarket Guide 
C The 1931 Year Book contains only original and -) 


hitherto unprinted material. 








f In this issue are articles by 


UPTON SINCLAIR HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
CAROLYN WELLS ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
VACHEL LINDSAY DR. FRANK H. VIZETELLY 


WALLACE IRWIN FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
JIM TULLY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
ERIC HOWARD ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 

H. N. SWANSON JACK WOODFORD 

DALE WARREN CARSON MOWRE 

M. M. CONLON AUGUST LENNIGER 


Edited by ARON M. MATHIEU 


For Sale at all good 
newsstands for 35c. 




















THE Writer’s 1931 Year Book and Market Guide went on sale the last week 

in February. Already we are receiving mailbags of letters commenting on 
the wealth of inspiration contained in the remarkable articles in this issue. The 
article on Quality Magazines, and the Market Survey of all magazines buying 
fiction stories, and the straight shooting article from Albert Payson Terhune 
come in for more than their due share of fan mail. We're particularly proud 
of this year’s edition because every article is original, having never previously 
been printed. The price is just 35c. You can see a copy at your downtown 
newsstand or high class suburban newsdealer today. We know you'll like ‘it. 


On Sale At All Good Newsstands or Direct From Writer’s Digest 
For Only 35c 
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AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


BARGAIN PRICES FOR APRIL 
It will cost you less to write in April. Prices greatly 
reduced on paper. Just bought a ton of ms. paper and 
second sheets and wil] pass the saving on to our cus- 
tomers who order at once. 
Manuscript Bond, 8%x11, “Our Leader” Brand. 
A choice paper, equal to some of the best bonds on the 


market. 
20-Ib. Weight 6-lb. Weight 
500 sheets (1 ream). 20 500 ae a ane. me po 
1000 sheets......... 2.20 1000 sheets......... 

2000 sheets......... 4.20 2000 sheets......... 380 
Second Sheets, 84x11, White or Yellow, 13-lb. Weight. 
500 sheets........- $ .70 2000 sheets......... $2.50 
1000 sheets......... 1.80 4000 sheets......... 4.50 
Special, 24-lb. Brown — Ms. Envelopes 

9x12 Gummed Flaps 1%4x12% Gummed Flaps 
25 envelopes........ $ .50 Po “envelopes hoes hee $ .55 
50 envelopes baowaeet -90 50 envelopes........ 1.05 


Above prices sent postpaid east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. If you live west of the Reckies, add 10%. 

Our new spring catalogue sent free to any who want it. 

Send 85c for our new book, “How to Prepare Manu- 
scripts” and Contest Entries. Address 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


Publishers—Stationers UPLAND, IND. 








Want Sales Instead of Rejection Slips? 


If so, send for my folder, and learn of the sales I have 
made of seemingly hopeless stories for writers! I may 
sell YOUR story, too! References: Editor of this 
magazine, and many other editors. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station “R,” New York City 








Send 1 Poem for FREE 
TECHNICAL COMMENT to 
LUCIA TRENT, RALPH CHEYNEY 


Prominent Poets, Critics, Editors of 
“CONTEMPORARY VISION,” Etc. 
259 So. 44th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ENCLOSE STAMPED RETURN ENVELOPE 








RADIO PLAYS WANTED 
We would like to examine radio plays running fifteen 
and thirty minutes. Our preference is for straight 
drama, with strong realism and human-interest content. 
Pre-broadcasted material and work of experienced radio 
writers only meet our needs. Leases pay royalty. 


Radio Syndicate Service 
3806 Beverly Boulevard, LOS ANGELES 








FIRST AID FOR WRITERS 


What to Write and Where to Sell 
A comprehensive twenty page booklet pointing the way 
to success for Juvenile ters. Sell your stories, arti- 
cles, poems, fillers, puzzles, etc. Editorial requirements 
and market-list. Price, sixty cents, 


CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 
233 Broadway, Rockland, Maine 











QOK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 
Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, World War, Professions, History, 
Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous, Prose 
(30,000 words and up); Verse (book-size collec- 
Susy Friendly reading free and prompt report 
DORRANCE. & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D.. Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
Continued from page 44) 


The Magasing of Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio. J. L. Tugman, Editor. Issued monthly, 
except July and August; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Trade paper. “We occasionally accept artieles on 
unusual lighting installations, unique in design and 
above the average intensities usually recommended. 
Length, 500 to 2000 words. Photographs make any 
article more acceptable if they meet the require- 
ments we demand in photographs. Must be light- j 
ing subjects. We report promptly, and pay two 
to three cents a word on acceptance.” 





Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, 1102 B. of L. E. 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Carl Rudolph, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Rail- 
road labor magazine. “We can use articles of 
special interest to locomotive engineers. Photo- 
graphs of unusual railroad scenes are considered. 
We report within a week, and pay 50c a column 
inch on publication.” 








The Feed Bag, 210 E. Michigan St., Wilwaukee, 
Wisc. David K. Steenberg, Mng. Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25 cents a copy; $2 a year. 

“Before writing an article for The Feed Bag, 
visit two or three feed stores—preferably stores 
serving farmer-feeders in rural communities. Se- 
lect one store where it is evident that the proprie- 
tor or manager is progressive and employs some 
definitely effective merchandising plan. Remem- 
ber that merchandising includes the handling of 
credit and collections, deliveries, advertising, pur- 
chasing, etc., as well as the actual selling of goods, 

“Ask the dealer if he will co-operate with you 
in writing a story of his successful business 
methods. Tell him frankly why you want the 
story and that you expect to have it published in 
The Feed Bag. 

“What does he consider the most successful 
merchandising idea he has ever tried? Get def- 
inite facts and figures. Don’t be afraid to ask 
questions. Get more information than you think 
you will need rather than too little. You can al- 
ways ‘boil it down.’ Articles must be from 750 
to 1,000 words. Get good photographs. 

“When you start writing the article, put the 
best merchandising idea in the lead. Tell briefly 
what it is and what it has done for the dealer you 
are writing about. 

“Describe the results obtained through use of the 
plan. Quote figures (quantities such as tons, and 
dollars and cents). Inject human interest by 
citing examples and repeating conversations be- 
tween dealer and customer. 

“Mail your story as promptly as possible. En- 
close stamps for our use in returning story to 
you if it does not meet The Feed Bag require- 
ments.” 








Pacific Builder and Engineer, 3103 Arcade 
Square, Seattle, Wash. Waiter A. Averili, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 20c a copy; $6.00 a year. News- 
magazine for the construction industry of Orezon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. “We welcome 
photos, floor phans, outline specifications, cost-per- 
cubic-foot of architecturally interesting buildings 
in Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Montana, de- 
signed by registered architects. Query before 
submitting material. Material is not accepted from 
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Portland, Seattle or Spokane. This territory is 
covered by our own staff of writers. We occa- 
sionally use some short feature stuff on methods 
used on interesting projects by public works con- 
tractors. We use photos with articles. Report is 
made promptly, and we pay from $5 to $8 a page, 
on publication.” 





Railway Conductor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Jno. 
R, T. Rives, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. R.R. labor and fraternal magazine. 
“We welcome short stories pertaining to rail- 
roading, not to exceed 4000 words. We pay ac- 
cording to value—$10 is the highest.” 


Southern Florist anid Nurseryman, 120 St. Louis 
Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. V.-E. Martin, Editor. 
Issued each Friday; $1.50 a year. Trade journal 
for florists and nurserymen. “We are using next 
to no paid material at present, other than the 
market letters of our regular correspondents. Pay- 
ment for material accepted is one-half cent a 
word, after publication. 


Educational Journals 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 524- 
544 No. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisc. John 
J. Metz, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Magazine for Industrial Arts and 
Vocational men. “Feature articles on instruction 
sheets in the shop, new methods tried out in the 
school shop, standardized tests, etc., are wanted. 
Also photographs. We pay one-half cent a word 
on acceptance.” 
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National Geographic Magasine,* Hubbard Me- 
morial Hall, 1156-16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D 


. C. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Editor Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $3 a year to N. G. S. mem- 
bers; $3.50 to others. Non-fiction, educational, 
dealing with geography and allied subjects. “We 
want articles of 3000 to 7500 words on places of 
geographic interest. Illustrative photographs 
should accompany articles; no drawings or paint- 
ings except necessary maps. Usually from 25 to 
50 pictures should be submitted with each article, 
though manuscripts without illustrations will be 
considered. The Society also purchases photo- 
graphs and autochrome plates without accompany- 
ing articles. Each picture submitted should carry 
with it a brief description setting forth all objects 
of interest portrayed. Manuscripts should be 
written from the personal experience point of view. 
Encyclopedic citations of facts are not desired. 
Human interest is requisite together with abso- 
lute accuracy. Study of the magazine itself is 
the best guide to the type of literary work desired, 
and a brochure setting forth the photographic re- 
quirements will be supplied to prospective con- 
tributoers on request. We do not use verse, fiction, 
editorials, technical essays, news brevities, biogra- 
phy or short sketches. It is well for the pro- 
spective contributor to write to the editor concern- 
ing the material to be offered before submitting 
manuscripts and pictures. We report within two 
weeks, and pay $250 to $750 on acceptance for an 
illustrated article.” 

(Continued on page 52) 








another racket?’ 
zines and newspapers. 
majority of schools and critics. 


encouraged to enroll if they can pay the fees. 


This Criticism Racket 


Just how much of the help offered you, the amateur writer, can be classified as “just 
I have discussed this vital question with professional writers, editors of maga- 
Most of the men to whom I talked were unenthusiastic about the 
They maintain: the best brains of most organizations are used 
to promote the sale of courses to writers rather than helping the students sell their stories; 
instruction is routine rather than individual; applicants who cannot write grammatically are 


None of these criticisms apply to my collaboration with writers. 


I give no courses and I 











limit the number of collaborators to twelve. I discourage those of you who do not show 
promise of selling in a reasonable length of time; but if I accept you, I work with you on 
your stories for the magazines you wish to reach and do not handle your copy hastily or turn 
it over to assistants. I see editors for you and give you advance information on market needs 
(only this morning an editor called to tell me he was starting a new magazine and to ask my 
help in securing suitable copy for it). 

Though I work with only a tenth to a twentieth of the number of students of the 
ordinary critic, my writers have stories on the newsstands month after month—and these are 
stories on which I worked with them, not stories written years after leaving me. 

I am glad for you to compare the help I give with that you can find anywhere else. Write 
me about yourself and your literary problems; I'll answer. Manuscript criticism, $3 for 3,000 
words or less, $1 per thousand thereafter; collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $30 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories, articles, reviews in literary, 
illustrated and all-fiction magazines. 


New York City 


552 Riverside Drive 























If You Were An Editor 


would you read many stories from a writer who 
had shown you that he could not adequately 
meet your demands? 


The Service in Vogue 


is designed to make you meet these demands and to build 
up your standing in editorial offices. 

SUBMISSION of perfectly prepared manuscripts for Edge- 
brook Studio Sales Service consideration and short report if 
unavailable, $1.00 up to 4,000, and $1.50 up to 8,000 
words. Sales commission, 10%. 

FULL CRITICISM: 500 words or more in each case, with 
free return of re-written story for sales consideration, $2.00 
up to 4,000, and 50c every 1,000 words thereafter. 
GRAMMATICAL REVISION: Single submission, work 
done largely on the manuscript, together with long letter of 
instruction. This service has been called ‘‘As good as a 
course in English!’’ $1.00 per thousand words, irrespective 
of length. 

Special rates on typing, with revision. Typing is done 
ONLY on stories considered available to marketing rervice. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
EDGEBROOK STUDIO, ROWLEY, MASS. 
The Service in Vogue 








THE CANADIAN MESSENGER 


160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Wants 8000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, human 
interest, good plot and characterization, pointed without 
being preachy. No love stories. Payment at one-half 
cent a word on acceptance. 








ASPIRING WRITERS 


Send us that unsold story; we will tell you why it is 
“unavailable” and how to revise it to meet editorial 
requirements. 75c first 1000 words; 50c thereafter. 
Free marketing advice. 


AUTHORCRAFT LEAGUE 
Box 1310, Seu “C” Los Angeles, Calif. 








SIGNS AND MARKERS 


Road gos for Hitch-hikers Along the Literary Hi a 
way, by Vaida Stewart Montgomery, (co-editor of KAL 
DOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry), including 500 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, What Charce Has an Unknown 
Writer ; Pay for Poets; Reasons for Rejections, and various 
problems of the beginning writer. Sincere, authentic advice 
from one wko has “‘traveled the road.”” Price $1.00 postpaid. 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE PUBLISHERS, 
702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 








e e,@ 
Quality Typewriting 
I have been a court reporter and know typing, spelling, 


punctuation and grammar. I can type neatly and 
accurately from your longhand manuscripts. 


Inferior Work is More Expensive 


I charge fifty cents per thousand words up to ten thou- 
sand. Other rates on request. All charges include 
postage both ways, fine quality paper, extra carbon 
copy, a neat and accessible binding, and a positive guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


GEORGE-GORDON BOND 
385 Woodland Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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WRITING THE QUALITY 
SHORT STORY 


(Continued from page 25) 


gifts who always writes an introductory 
paragraph, a vest pocket editorial on his 
theme. I admire this author deeply but I 
cannot employ that technique. 


A word about the conclusion. It seems 
to me that the happy conclusion never 
knocks the reader down with the weight of 
its own definiteness. It credits the reader 
with intelligence; with ability to understand 
what the writer meant. But it must always 
convince the reader that the writer himself 
knew what he meant. That is one quarrel 
I have with the inconclusive conclusion. 
If the conclusion is an honest one and shows 
that the author himself knew precisely 
how he wanted to finish his story and so 
finished it, all right. But if it leaves in 
the reader’s mind the well grounded sus- 
picion that the author was not at all sure 
what he wanted to do with his characters 
at the end, all wrong; decidedly wrong. 


This leads to the hardest part of writing 
short stories of character, temperament, 
and conflict of personality. The author 
has got to take a stand. He is confronted 
with the necessity of having an opinion 
about how things would come out if such 
and such a set of circumstances should 
arise. He has got to know and to feel and 
believe along a certain line in his story, but 
he dare not poke his head into the drawing 
room and express himself among his char- 
acters. He must let them express what he 
has in mind. 


Sometimes I wonder if most of the boys 
and girls who want to write are not con- 
fusing the importance of the two necessary 
elements—the thinking and the writing. To 
me the actual writing is secondary; I want 
time to think about the story rather than 
time in which to write it. The writing takes 
care of itself if you’ve done your thinking. 
After all, a five thousand word short story 
is merely five hundred lines of writing, ten 
words to a line. If one can do twenty lines, 
or one page of copy a day, he will be 
through in less than a month. And a 
month is little enough time for a project 
as important as a short story. 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


EDD s 60 0:4.00:0806.008.05000000600D 
Peter Mark Roget 





Ee er 
Funk & Wagnalls 
Punctuation and Capitalization.............. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 
Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases...... éwesee Cae 
Grenville Kleiser 
Write It Right...... (Piva des ebebeeceeesds - 150 
Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Writing for Vaudeville............--000% --- 3.40 
Brett Page 
Playwriting for Profit..... cosccesseccocose SOO 
Edwin Krows 
How to Write for the Talking Pictures...... 2.50 
Walter B. Pitkin 
The Art of Sound Pictures...........+.+.++ 2.50 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story...........+0::5 2.00 
Michael Joseph 
How to Write Short Stories................ 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Past OE Ge Deere Be oon vcccccscccvce ones aa 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story......... sonseecvce BO 
Chunn 
Writing the Short Story.....cccscccccccecs 2.25 
. Berg Esenwein 
mee a Esse osesereesesresewes 2.25 
Orv 
The Only Tue , = to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells............++++ 4.00 
Laments for the Living... cccccccccccccess BOO 
Dorothy Parker 
Twelve Cardinal ‘Blenente of Short cipal 
eee Soeeccccvesoeeecoocece cocce 1080 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing......... 2.50 
Arthur §. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit......... cocce 250 
Joseph and Cumberland 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing...... coccee BOO 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Technique of Fiction Writing.............. . 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 
NE Pe IND 8.66.0 8 oN8004 600006008 - 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing......... 50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer..... - 5.00 
Gallishaw 
PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
How to Prepare Manuscripts..........-....+ 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts.............. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 
The Weiter’s Marlatt. cccccccovcccscoodoees SRO 


A. M. Mathieu 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 
GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 


ae eee ns ieee websieienencptiem = 


for which I enclose 








After a conscientious survey 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 
ing books to its readers. 





of over a score of publishers’ 


All books selected make interesting 


reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 
Art of Versification.. .......+..0+eceeeees -- 2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 
EE Is 50's cases cceccscesines 75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.......... ° 2.50 
J. Walker 
Great Poems Interpreted.............-++.++:5 2.00 
roe 
Points About Poetry.......... TTT ee 1.00 
Donald G. French 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters...........++++- 2.50 
Georges Polti 
— = —* WE evcevswesatnetus -70 
Plots and , —-- eeee0 otebee eeeewee Ie 
— Dramatic Situations. fensepeneene oe 1.80 
es Polti 
Ualveren Plot Catalogue............ wees 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot Construction.......... coce 
Richard K. Abbott 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Psychology for the Writer...........+++++++ 2.50 
Pr H. K. Nixon 
Training for Autharahlp..ccccccccccccccces GHD 
Kleiser 
Cartooning and Drawing............++++++.+ 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 
English Novel. ....ccccccccccsccvcccccccces 100 
Ford Madox Ford 
Essentials in English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 
mow SS ay TiGeretereccccccccccccscosene SE 
eydric 
One Term , in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydcrick 
Nesvative Techelques.cccccccccccccccccece - 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Writer's BeeBsccccccccccvescccces coos BBO 
James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Writing Novels to Sell.........-..eeeeeeee 2.50 
Laurence rE! 
The Business of Writing..............00e+% 2.00 
Fred Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay........ (+ibcnveneneaeds 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing.............++++. 3.00 
E. Brennecke 
Free F emery | for Forty Magazines...... oaieveve ee 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Children’s Stories and tow to Tell Them. 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard e 
Juvenile Story Writing............-+e+++s5- 2.10 
obinson 
Writing for the Magazines..............+++ 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Business Writlnges.ccccccccccccccccccccccs SEO 
S. Roland Hall 
Writer’s gh and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry V. Mari 
Landing Yehe Editor’ 2 CO ccc ctnyeoneene 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing Advertising............+.+-. ssa00ce ae 
James D. Woolf 
Writing for Real Money.......... ee rr eT - 1.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 
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words 
that accurately express your thoughts, write 
for a free copy of 


If you are tired of groping for 


Free 
“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the exact 
word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW -FIELD: FOR -WRITERS 


“ORIGINAL STORIES BADLY NEEDED” 
. says “Hollywood Daily Screen World.” 

Original stories being sought and purchased by many 
studios. 

An opportunity for new writers with clever ideas as well 
as for established authors. 

I can prove [ actually sell to Producers. 
with studios. 

For 12 ge I have been successfully heiping writers with 
saies on ten per cent commission. PROFESSIONAL CRIT- 
— ~d = "NOMINAL RATES. 

want to get in this profitable market, write NOW 
at FREE INFORMATION. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 
Desk D431 
423 Hollywood Security Bldg., 






Daily contact 


Hollywood, Calif. 








POETRY PRIZES 


CASH and cther awards each issue. 
NEW POETS —v welcomed and encour- 
ged. Subscription, $2 or 
one-half year $1.00. 


EMBRYO MAGAZINE 
474 Barweli St., 


Akron, Ohio 








COMPLETE LITERARY SERVICE 


Aids for research— 
Details on request. 


Revising—market tips—editing. 
kodak prints for illustrated articles. 


A. GEARY JOHNSON 


Literary Consultant 
1718 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 








PLOTS FOR SALE 


Why overwhelm your intellect or incur loss ot sleep at- 
tempting to obtain or invent g » new, original, and sala- 
ble plots when you can purchase them for $1.00 each 

You purchase the ORIGINAL and ONLY copy. They are not 
sold again. Indicate the TYPE of story, and with or without 
LOVE ELEMENT. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


J. ALEX REUBEN CLARK 
P. O. Box 291, FILLMORE, CALIF. 








10%—Marketing Service—10% 
I MARKET salable stories, revise when warranted 
and stand all expenses, for 10% commission on 
sales. Unsalable stories criticized fully. Reading- 
criticism charge, 20c per 1,000 words, minimum 
charge per story, $1. If salable, THIS FEE IS 
REFUNDED and service costs nothing! Have 
sold over 125 stories to Ace-High, War, etc. 
Have helped writers over U. S. and Canada. Best 
references. Submit story with fee, or write! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
BOX 148, DANTE, VIRGINIA 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


General and Literary Magazines 


Capper’s Magaszine,* 119 W. 8th St., Topeka, 
Kans. Arthur L. Nichols, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1 a year The Magazine for Busy 
People. “We seldom use articles longer than 800 
words. We seek short, human interest write-ups 
of men or women who in industry, or in the 
professons, or in business, starting with little, 
have accomplished some outstanding achievement. 
Such a story with a suitable photograph is usually 
welcome. We also use short miscellany, dealing 
in an interesting way with such activities as are 
indicated in the foregoing, especially in some re- 
sulting achievement. In a general way, Capper’s 
Magazine is written to interest storekeepers, bank- 
ers, executives, the men and women engaged in 
such activities, as well as men and women in the 
professions. Suitable photographs are desired. 
We use little or no verse. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within ten days and we pay on accept- 
ance, according to merit.” 





The Dance Magazine,** 25 W. 48rd St. New 
York. Paul R. Milton, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3 a year Professional and amateur 
dance magazine. “Please query editor before sub- 
mitting. We pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 





The New Broadway Brevities, 15 Moore St., 
New York. Stephen G. Clow, Editor. Issued 
monthly about 30th; 35c a copy; $3 a year. A 
miscellany of Broadway news—stories and car- 
toons the last word in smartness. “While we 
occasionally use cutside stuff, we have perhaps the 
hardest publication extant to write for, due to the 
‘inside’ Broadway angle and the peculiar literary 
style and mannerisms employed. For writers in 
the hinterlands our pages present a disheartening 
spectacle. Many are, indeed called, and most 
frozen at the sight. We can use some poetry with 





a lubricitious slant, super-smart. We _ report 
promptly. There is more material offered us 
gratis than we can ever use.” 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. 


Orson D. Munn, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4 a year “Not in the market at present.” 


Scribner's Magazine,* 597 Fifth Ave. New 
York. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. 
General literary magazine. “We buy very little 
material at present. Details of our $1500 prize 
contest were published in the February issue of 
Writer’s Dicest. $1000 is offered for the best 
and $500 for the second best narrative of 2500 to 
6000 words of some personal experience or 
observaton at first hand, which is concerned with 
an aspect of American life. The contest closes 
June 20, 1931.” 





Stamp’s Magaszine,** 17,140 Third Ave. De- 
troit, Mich. W. Howard Stamp, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. General magazine. 
“We can use short stories 1500 to 2200 words, 
payment one cent a word or better. Also thumb- 
nail sketches of same length and payment. Must 
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be well-known, successful men. We pay $5 a 
month for an inspirational poem of twenty lines for 
our front cover. We report promptly, unless held 
until first of month for final reading. We pay on 
acceptance.” 





The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
University, Va. Stringfellow Barr, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 75c a copy; $3 a year. General mag- 
azine of literature and discussion. “We are in- 
terested in well written and entertaining articles 
on themes of contemporary interest in the fields of 
politics, economics, the arts and sciences, sociology 
and literature, 3000 to 5000 words. Literary 
essays, studies of personalities, descriptive essays, 
and an occasional short story are used—2000 to 
5000 words. The most desired length in all ma- 
terial is 3000 to 4000 words. We can use poetry 
under 50 lines. We report within two weeks, 
and pay $5 a page on publication.” 





Abbott’s Monthly, 3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
Il!s. Lucius C. Harper, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market 
for fiction of all character, including tales of 
romance, detective mysteries, true confession 
stories, minus the ‘I was born lead’ and especially 
stories with settings in the South Seas and other 
tropical countries where Americans and native 
subjects are the main characters of the plot. 
Feature articles accepted on Negroes, and also 
others of general interest. Stories up to 9000 
words are considered. All feature articles must 
be accompanied with photcgraphs. Material must 
be interesting and entertaining. We report within 
two weeks, and pay one-half cent a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

(Continued on page 56) 








ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. 12, Chicago, IIl. 





ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 


We will type your manuscript neatly and promptly for 
30 cents per thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent per line. 
postage included. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
and postage refunded. Carbon copy included. 


ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 
622 N. Chester St., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








Real Typing is An Art 
Why not relieve Frecett of this tedious part 
of your work? 
IED, 555 cxcedonsetaeekewee 40c per thousand 
BUTE ciien.tnsvesekeneeescseweitacaseveas lc per line 


Southern California Typing Bureau 
Box 983, Torrance, Calif. 








AUTHORS: Your manuscript prepared for pub- 
lication by competent typist. Prompt and accu- 
rate service guaranteed. Plain typing, 50c a 
thousand words. Revising with typing, $1.00 
a thousand words. One carbon copy. 


RUTH PICKERING 


1504 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan 














THE TOWER MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 39) 

authors who were once reporters and are 
now well.known in the magazine world. 
These will appear, one in each issue, in or- 
der to show potential contestants the type 
of story that is wanted for the Reporter- 
Detective Contest, as well as for their own 
merit. Manuscripts for this contest should 
be addressed to The Reporter-Detective 
Contest, Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and must reach 
their office not later than December 15, 1931. 

A prize of $1,000 and a gold medal is 
offered for the most brilliant example of 
detective work on the part of an American 
newspaper reporter during the year 1931. 
Manuscripts failing to win the award will 
be considered for early publication in The 
Illustrated Detective Magazine at their 
regular rate of payment. 

* : 


The Home Magazine, edited by Agnes 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Smith, uses all kinds of material that per- 
tains to any phases of the home. Stories of 
married life, stories of young married folk, 
articles on the upbringing of children, cook- 
ing, household problems, anything, in fact, 
that will appeal to any member of the 
American family. 


* x + 


The New Movie Magazine is not particu- 
larly open to free-lance contributions as Mr. 
Frederick James Smith, the editor, receives 
most of his material direct from Hollywood, 
and the magazine uses only a small amount 
of fiction at best. 

Writers contemplating offering manu- 
scripts to any of the Tower magazines, 
would, of course, do well to pick up at 
least one or two issues of each and study 
them carefully as they use a distinctive type 
of fiction, a true conception of which can 
only be gathered from an actual study of 
the stories published. 











Beginners 


Only 
SX 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 

vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 

ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 











WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing. 
This puts me under no obligation. 








Si “a 
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“MURDER FOR PROFIT” 
(Continued from page 14) 

he believes to be important without the ad- 

vantage of fore-knowledge. 

In passing, I have found it convenient 
to keep a list of the misleading occurrences 
on a separate sheet. For ali these must be 
explained, during the narrative or at its 
conclusion. 

It is useful, occasionally, in this game of 
outwitting the gentle reader, to put the 
detective character somewhere in the 
scheme of suspected persons. Either he 
or the deceased, through a hint of possible 
suicide, may very well be jotted down as 
the “Deeply Buried Suspect.” At some 
point in the action it is advisable to have 
the actual criminal suspected, and then ap- 
parently cleared on a motive or opportunity 
alibi which looks unshakable until ulti- 
mately proved false. 

Opinions differ widely as to the amount 
of blood which should be splashed around 
the walls and carpets. Personally, I agree 
with the contention that one murder, or 
two at the most, should suffice for either 
short story or novel-length mystery. Each 
subsequent killing, it seems to me, detracts 
further from the effect of the first, but that 
is a matter of individual taste. 

And, in the last analysis, the whole con- 
duct of this game of “murder for profit” is 
a matter of individual taste, how you play 
it, within the compass of the rules sketched 
above, and even, of course, whether or not 
you choose to play it at all. 

It is a game, a good game, and the author 
has the more interesting side of the board. 
He is quite willing to say keenly, as he 
puts a sheet in his typewriter and moves 
forward his first pawn: 

“Checkmate to the better player!” 

Editors Note: Two excellent articles on 
mystery story writing appear in the Writ- 
ers 1931 Year Book & Market Guide. One 
is by Harry Stephen Keeler, now under 
contract to Dutton’s to write a hundred 
thousand word mystery novel every three 
months. The Mr. Keeler tells “how to 
write book length mystery fiction.” The 
other story is by Carolyn Wells, a best 
seller author of mystery fiction for many 


years. 
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PUBLISHING YOUR OWN SONGS 

(Continued from page 42) 
the task of securing the necessary copy- 
rights to the printer or individual who 
handled the song. He could have obtained 
United States copyright protection himself 
by addressing Library of Congress, Copy- 
right Office, Washington, D. C., asking for 
Application Form E., and following the 
necessary instructions on the blank. Inter- 
national copyright he could have secured 
through a British music publisher and Ca- 
nadian music jobbers. However, most new 
song writer-publishers leave the copyright 
matter in the hands of the music printer or 
the service firm which handles the publi- 
cation of his song. 


Proofreading, Etc. 
FTER our friend Mr. O’Beethoven ap- 
proved of the prices quoted him, he 
sent his printer or service firm a deposit of 
something like 50 per cent, the balance to 
be paid when he returned the corrected 
proofs. After a reasonable time he re- 
ceived proofs of all the musical parts. They 
were printed with green or blue ink with 
both music and words “white on black.” 
That is, the prints were taken directly from 
the plates. 

Our hero compared the proofs very care- 
fully with the original manuscripts (which 
had been returned together with the prints). 
There were a few errors in several of the 
chords and words. These he corrected by 
neat annotations in the margins of each 
sheet, and calling attention to them by 
drawing lines through the erroneous notes 
and syllables. 

He returned the corrected pages together 
with the balance of the fee agreed upon. 
After a time, he received 1000 copies of 
sheet music, 1000 professional copies, and 
500 orchestrations, express charges collect. 

Mr. Byron Rubenstein O’Beethoven had 
now completed the “production” part of his 
publishing venture. Before him lay the in- 
teresting problem of exploiting (or “plug- 
ging”) and marketing. These are by far 
the most important elements of music pub- 
lishing and will be dealt with at length in 
the concluding installment to appear in next 
month’s WRITER’S DIGEST. 











TEST YOUR STORY 
WRITING ABILITY 


FREE 


you Bo succeed as an author? Many ame od 
wand don’t know their own dormant ability. 
nalysis Test indicates your power to create plots, p: woh 
to understand human motives, etc. . 
Richard Burton, a nationally reccgnized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting home 


acters that live, 


study training. It develops style ability, perfect technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
“‘Short-Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
676 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








EXPERT TYPING 
High class work my specialty. Manuscripts ac- 
curately typed at 40c per thousand words; 2c 
per line for poetry. Revision rates upon request. 
Prompt and satisfactory service. 
A. MARGARET BIGELOW 


107 Sixth Avenue, Juniata, Pennsylvania 








FLORIDA TYPISTS 


High class professional manuscript typing. Bond 

paper—one carbon copy—editorial requirements. 

50c per 1000 words. Special rates on book 

manuscripts. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SOUTHERN TYPING BUREAU 

304 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 


and experienced typist will prepare your manuscripts 
accurately and neatly for the editor. Rates without 
correction, 30c a thousand words; 2c a line for poetry. 
With corrections in construction, spelling, etc., 40c a 
thousand words. Carbcn copy included and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 
R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 








THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 
By ee Turek Baker 


A language encyclopedi d handy form for 
quick reference. A compiete pe ete list of what 
to say and what not to say. 

Cloth: $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SHORT STORIES WANTED 
Aiso Plays and Novels 


fading’ chargei No Rs - cise” Gr A GALES 
SERVICE for for — on sti iy cmaieeion ay 2° SOLD! 
Want with ta : ~ oe possibiities, 
Publication of ~y yy ye Yeformation f ree. 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN WRITER’S CLUB 


P. O. Box 1350, Vine St., Dept. 4, Hollywood, Calif. 




















Do You Write Stories? 


Do You Want to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used 
and recommended by such noted authors 
as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whitman, T. T. 
Flynn, Erle Stanley Gardner, Marshal 
South and others. Send stamp for de- 
scriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 








One Year of PLEASING Service 


ESCRITOIRE Customers Are PLEASED Customers 
We will celebrate beginning our second year by sending 
with each prose Script typed by us this month a worth- 
while present. Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c 
the line. Minor corrections—carbon copy. 

THE ESCRITOIRE 


Box 735, Center Point, Texas 








AUTHORS—Let the Texas Typist copy your 
MSS. neatly and accurately. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Rates reasonable: 50c a thousand words 
for prose, 2c a line for verse. 


MARY H. MAGRUDER 


202 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work. guaranteed. 
50c r 1000 words; poems, lc per line. FIVE 
LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








TWO CARBON COPIES FREE 
UNTIL MAY 20, 1931 
Mss. neatly and accurately typed. 4,000 words or less 
at 50c each M. 4,000 to 10,000 words at 45c each M 
Mss. 10,000 or more words, 40c each M. Poems, 2c 
each line. 
THE McDONALD TYPING SERVICE 

P. O. Box 245, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





-—-TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. Coburn Gil- 
man, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a 
year. Travel—non fiction magazine. “We need 
articles full of color and life, not more than 5000 
words in length and having travel interest. They 
should stress native life and characteristics and 
should be illustrated by striking and effective 
photographs. Stories of adventure and explora- 
tion, etc., ranging from 2000 to 5000 words are 
used when accompanied -by suitable photographs. 
We report within three weeks, and pay one cent 
a word, and from $1 to $3 apiece for pictures.” 


Astounding Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
Harry Bates, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2a year. Fantastic pseudo-scientific fiction. “We 
want shorts up to 9000 words, novelettes around 
25,000, serials, three or four parts, each 15,000 
words in length except the last, which should 
approximate 10,000. Stories must have good plot, 
much physical action and excitement, and a super- 
scientific take-off. We report within a week and 
pay two cents a word and up on acceptance.” 





Western Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Wanda von Kettler, Editor. Issued month- 
ly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. Clean, romantic western 
magazine. “We desire short western love stories, 
8000 to 10,000 words, novelettes of 10,000 words, 
and novels 15,000 to 25,000 words. Also use west- 
ern fillers up to 300 words. Western verse is paid 
for at 25c a line. We report within two weeks, 
and pay one and a half cents a word and up on 
acceptance.” 


Sweetheart Stories, 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dorothy F. Grinnell, Editor. Issued every two 
weeks; lic a copy; $3 a year. Pulp-unsophiis- 
ticated love story magazine. “We want melo- 
dramatic stcries of poor girls in summer settings, 
the more unusual the setting the better. Love in- 
terest very strong, not to be overshadowed by the 
melodrama. Also use verse—four to sixteen lines 
of romantic, optimistic tone. Payment is 25c a 
line. We report on acceptance, and pay one cent 
a word.” 





Theatre Magaszine,** 22 W. 48th St., New York. 
Stewart Beach, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4 a year. “We use only short, sophisticated 
articles upon the current theatre about 1500 words. 
No fiction; no verse. Photographs only by ar- 
rangement. We pay two cents a word on publica- 
tion.” 





The Hound and Horn, 10 B. 48rd St., New 
York. Bernard Bandler II and Lincoln E. Kirstein, 
Editors. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. 
Literary-critical magazine. “We are interested 
in poetry, philosophic-literary, literary-critical 
essays, and short stories. Absolutely original and 
highly distinguished style of writing. All should 
show extreme care in treatment of subject. Noth- 
ing superficial acceptable. Short stories should 
not exceed 5000 words and essays 7500 words. We 
report immediately and pay $3.50 a page for prose, 
$7 a page for poetry, on publication.” 


Writers Digest 
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Home and Garden Magazines 


People’s Popular Monthly ,* 801-2nd and Center 
Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; 25c a year. Home magazine for small 
towns. “We are in the market for clear, whole- 
some love stories, short stories about 5000 words 
in length, and serials about 60,000 words in length. 
Some food, beauty and health articles are pur- 
chased, but mainly from writers already under 
contract. We report promptly. Payment de- 
pends on value.” 





Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Lou Richardson and Genevieve A. 
Callahan, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1 a year. Home and garden magazine for the 
West. “We desire personal experience stories on 
building ard improving western homes; vacation 
and outdoor experiences; travel tales and stories 
of interesting westerners are in line with our 
policy. Long articles are not wanted. Tell your 
story in as few words as possible; 2500 words is 
the limit—1500 much more desirable. We are al- 
ways in the market for new and reliable ideas on 
western gardening—just short, newsy paragraphs. 
We use no fiction, and only a limited amount of 
verse. Since Sunset is a western magazine, we 
give preference to western writers and artists. 
We pay one cent a word and up on monthly pay- 
ment date.” 





Juvenile Magazines 


The Junior Weekly, 161-8th Ave., N., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 64c a year. Illustrated story 
paper for junior girls and boys in Baptist Sun- 
day Schools. “Stories, 1200 to 1800 words; 
articles 300 to 1000 words with illustrations; few 
short poems and brief editorial articles, are wanted. 
We report tenth of month following receipt, and 
pay one-half to three-fourths cent a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 





John Martin’s Book,* the Child’s Magazine, 300 
Fourth Ave., New York. John Martin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5 a year. For chil- 
dren up to 12 years of age. “At the moment 
stories of present time, contemporary children in 
home and school background are wanted. We 
like short little folk’s material up to 1000 words. 
For older children, boy and girl appeal, up to 
2500 words. Present day stories, history tales, 
nature, Bible, especially material for holiday and 
other occasional numbers, are desired. Narrative 
verse, ballad style, is accepted. We are well sup- 
plied with short verse items. Photographs are 
used either for reproduction or as guides for line 
illustrations. We report within two weeks, and 
pay on acceptance, one cent a word and up.” 





Sport and Outdoor Journals 


Arcadian Magazine, Eminence, Mo. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. International folk-lore and outdoor 
magazine. “We need folk-lore stories and articles 
from 1000 to 5000 words. We use a number of 
pastoral poems, sixteen lines or less, in each issue. 


(Continued on page 62) 








Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, re- 
quiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If 
you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 10% discount on 
10,000 words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 
Stromsburg, Nebraska 








EXPERT TYPING 
The Best Your Money Can Buy 


Quick service. Crisp bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 40c thousand words, poetry 
le a line. Typing with revision $1 a thousand words. 


Special rates on books. 


MIRIAM GREENWOOD 
6128 Ingleside Ave., Chicage, Ill. 








TYPING—Manuscripts, Envelopes, Form-work 
and mailing lists compiled. 


WE AIM TO PLEASE. 
For particulars please write 


M. MacROBERTS 


1134 King DES MOINES, IOWA 








EXPERT TYPIST 
15 Years’ Experience 


MANUSCRIPTS typed neatly and accurately. Cor- 
rections in spelling, etc., if desired. 0c per 1000 words. 


Carbon free. 
LOUIS LEVY 
G. P. O. Box 97 New York, N. Y. 











Typing Service to Writers 
Let me put that professional touch to your manuscripts. 
Editors demand neat scripts. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Special rate on book lengths. Write 
for sample work. 
JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Do You Want To Test 
Your Playwriting 
Ability FREE? 


(a) HE Individual Course in 

Playwriting sponsored by 
WRITER’S DIGEST has met 
with such immediate success 
that we have been forced to 
limit the enrollments. To that 
end we have prepared a unique 
test that will aid in determining 
your playwriting ability. This 
test will require just a short 
amount of time and may be 
written in either longhand or 
typed. 

When asking for it, you 
incur no obligation whatsoever. 

The Individual Course in 
Playwriting sponsored by 
WRITER’S DIGEST is a ten- 
week intensive correspondence 
course. It was written by Mr. 
Eugene Walter, now the scenario 
head of a prominent Hollywood 
studio and author of many 
Broadway successes. 

The course consists of ten 
lessons, each one of which covers 
many practical as well as funda- 
mental points of playwriting. 

The points covered include stage 
directions, planning and plotting the 
three-act play, opportunities for ama- 
teurs, dialogue, dramatic construction, 
author’s earnings. marketing, ground- 


work, using scenery, breaking scenes, 
the triangle, etc., etc. 

The very low price of this course 
(it really costs no more than a well 
made book) makes it doubly attractive. 
The Individual Course in Playwriting 
includes personal criticism of all the 
work that you do in connection with 
this course. 








Write to us today for the free test. 
L]} You'll enjoy reading it. 

WRITER'S DIGEST | 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 

CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
Gentlemen: | 

Please send me by return mail a free copy of your 

test that wii! aid in determining my playwriting ability. | 
This places me under no obligation. | 














TO ams 
Address — iiciibitiideineiiecinninlbasil | 
[———— 
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LITERARY SCHEMERS 
(Continued from page 34) 


If Bili and Benny had kept the thing 
going, as others do, every one of those 
good stories would inevitably have come 
back to its author unsold, and he would 
have been told they had submitted it every- 
where. In most cases that would seem 
proof positive (to him) that he was no good 
as a writer, and might as well quit. Yes, 
there’s the real tragedy — not the immense 
sum of money that, in the aggregate, is 
filched from writers every year, but the 
destruction of their ambition, their faith in 
themselves. 


These people who have allowed them- 
selves to be victimized — not unreason- 
ably, if one considers human nature and 
the peculiar psychology of the artistic tem- 
perament — give up in despair because 
they think they have proved to themselves 
that they are failures as writers. If they 
had even been given a square deal, to say 
nothing of such encouragement and prac- 
tical help as the case deserved, they might 
have landed with bcth feet and become 
successful professional authors. 


BILL and Benny were pretty raw eggs. 

They just stuck to the money as it came 
in, and then “skun out” — or tried to! A 
far more ambitious scheme was worked by 
a concern that advertised widely for man- 
uscripts, offering, of course, the usual bait 
of “free reading.” In this case, too, it 
was obvious that the scripts were never 
read. It didn’t matter to the tricksters 
whether they were good or not, so long 
as their authors were willing to pay. 
Everybody was sent the same contract, 
calling for an exorbitant sum for revision 
and publication in a miserable little maga- 
zine put out by the tricksters. Nothing 
unusual so far. It has been done by others, 
and is still being done. It is within the 
law that declines to protect a man against 
making a bad bargain or employing an in- 
competent person to render valueless 
services. 


But these birds had a novel and very 
appealing feature in their contract. They 
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positively guaranteed that the story would 
be sold within thirty days. That was ab- 
surd on the face of it, for the only person 
who can guarantee the sale of a story is 
the editor, book publisher, or motion picture 
producer who buys it. The victims should 
have been warned by the very lure itself. 
However, it seemed straightforward and 
definite enough; it migltt have tricked any- 
YY body unfamiliar with the snares in this 
literary jungle. Not only was the story to 
be revised, published, set to music, illus- 
@ trated in oils, translated into sanskrit, and 
what have you, but, above and beyond all 
else, it was to be sold within one calendar 
month. 

The joker? Easy enough! Buried 
among the mass of verbiage in the contract 
was a clause saying that, if the story was 
not sold to an outside purchaser within 
thirty days, it was sold anyhow, as Bill and 
Benny were then automatically obliged to 
buy it themselves. What could be fairer? 
Here were these honest folks, staking their 
own money on their ability to sell! And 
all for a miserable little $36! A mere 
bagatelie when you consider what fortunes 
were made by “Way Down East” and 
“Abie’s Irish Rose.” 

The money was paid in many cases, the 
thirty days rolled swiftly by, and the ex- 
pected big check didn’t arrive. The victim 
possessed his soul in patience as long as he 
could, and then called attention to the con- 
tract. Bill, Benny and Company gently 
explained that $2 was all they could pay 
for the story, now their property. They 
would dearly love to pay more, of course, 
but (to tell the truth for once) the sale 
of stories was such a problematical matter 
that they didn’t know when they could sell 
this one again, if ever. So the victim paid 
$36 in hard cash, and was left with $2 and 
no story. Strange as it may seem to any- 
body unfamiliar with the intricate legal 
questions involved, the Post Office Depart- 
ment had a very long and hard fight before 
it succeeded in running this outfit out of 
: business. 
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Another scheme, worked a gew years ago, 
was hardly more ethical. In this case Benny 
— he was singular — sold memberships. 
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Let the PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 
Present Your Story to the Studios 


The studios, as a rule, will consider enly stcries that 
have been presented by authorized agents who are qualified 
to sift the chaff from the kernel. 

We are in constant touch with heads of departments, 
we know what type of stories they want, and WE KNOW 
HOW. If your story has no value we will tell you so, 
together with suggestions as to what to write; if it has 
merit we will help you in every way possible to get it 
into salable form. Let us work with you and help you 
by our years of experience. 

Send self addressed stamped envelope for ovr interesting 
booklet which outlines our co-operative plan and reasonable 
rates. 

Located in HOLLYWOOD, the heart of the industry. 


THE PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 


1748 Whitley Ave., Hollywood, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per live. Special rates om bock 
manuscripts. 


MiSS FRANCES M. CUTTER 








30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass 
- « « « IE CAN'T WRITE 
BUT 
- HOW I CAN TYPE . 
POGB. cccccccccccccccccccesseces 50c per 1000 words 
WIR. 5s 4:4.004:600000000000000 eek tune sestbees 2c a line 


Carbon copy, minor corrections, promptness. 


CLARA BOWEN 
Box 135, Lincoln Park, N. J. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


1 Day Service 
ee typing with minor corrections and 
earbon at 40c = thousand words; poetry, Ic a line. 
POSTA! FREE 


R. G. WILBORN 


Box 344, Mineral Wells, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, revised, typed if promising, or returned with 
criticism. Inclose one dollar reading fee, to be applied 
on typing if manuscript retained. ate 75c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon copy. Special on book lengths. 


LONG BEACH WRITERS’ SERVICE 
329 First National Bank Building 
Long Beach, California 








EXPERT TYPING 


College educated, experienced typist for authors. Typing, 
40c per 1000 words; with corrections in English, spell- 
ing, punctuation, 50c per 1009. Verse, 1c per line. 
Book lengths, 10% discount. Carbon and return postage 
free. Prompt, accurate. 


LANGFORD TYPING SERVICE 


Box 6, Bonita, Texas 











I WILL SATISFY 


Perfect professional typing and prompt service at 40c 
per thousand words. One carbon copy, extra first page 
—minor corrections and revisions, if desired—and 





return rare all included. Mss. mailed to you flat. 
Try us and a pleased customer. 

GENE BOCK 
Box 713, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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A NEW Service 
That DOES WORK 


Your trade paper or fiction Mss. actu- 
ally COMPLETELY REWRITTEN by a 
well-known writer and former editor. 
Combines typing, criticism and expert 
collaboration. 

FEES 


(Enclose with Mss.) 
$1.00 for less than 600 words 
$1.50 per 1000 for 600-3000 words 
$1.25 per 1000 for 3000-5000 words 
$1.00 per 1000 for over 5000 words. 
INCLUDES COMPLETE REVISION 
AND TYPING SERVICE 


Gerald Taylor White 


Montville, New Jersey 











WRITERS! 


8 Years’ experience in preparing manuscripts 
for publication. 50c per thousand words, in- 
cluding carbon copy. 


VIRGINIA OWEN 


715 Missouri Avenue, Columbia, Missouri 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed at 40c a thousand 
words. Free carbon copy. 


V. G. BRODIE 


3734 E. Gist St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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/ A Fresh Point of View 


Perhaps your manuscript needs just that. We offer you 
the services of a young but well tried staff of critics— 
university graduates successful in their own right in 
the magazine field and knowing in the ways of editors. 
If a manuscript is marketable, we wiil sell it. 


ERNEST WARD 
51 Morton Street, New York City 








QUALITY TYPING! 
None Better At Any Price 
Prose, 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 2c per line. Free 
carbon copy and minor corrections. Bsief criticisms 
and market suggestions gladly given whenever requested. 
All manuscripts proof read to insure accuracy. 
KIRK W. WALKER 


224 Bryan Street, Houston, Texas 












Manuscripts Typed 


Accurately and efficiently with al] technical requirements 
of the exacting editor. 40c per thousand words. Free 
carbon and minor corrections. Also REVISION and 
SALES SERVICE if desired. Rates very reasonable. 


R. C. HORNER, Art Typist 


P. O. Box 93, Havana, Kansas 
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Writers who bought them were entitled 
ever after to submit as many stories as 
they wished, and those stories were to be 
peddled around and sold. When the Post 
Office Inspectors and the State Corpora- 
tion Commissioners finally got around to 
the office and looked into things, they found 
that, although this Benny received thou- 
sands of dollars, he never submitted a single 
story to an editor. He had decamped with 
the membership fees, leaving to somebody 
else the toilsome task of returning the 
stories to their owners. 


A so-called “Course” flourished some 
years ago, stalling off the authorities as 
long as possible. It used big, well-known 
names on its phantom “Board.” These 
people never went near the place—wouldn’t 
have been seen there dead, in fact — yet 
the “come-ons” were led to think that the 
mental giants sat in solemn conclave every 
day, beetling their brows in awe and ad- 
miration over the “pupils’” scripts. This 
“Course” finally got such a bad name that 
it went broke of its own accord, thereby 
saving the authorities and “such poor folk 
as I” a lot of trouble. 


W HAT I have written is inside dope 

about some of these “ways that are 
dark,” which wasn’t made public at the 
time. Some who read this article were 
probably victimized. Now they know just 
how it was done. Every statement I have 
made is accurate and in no way exag- 
gerated, for I was on the inside, enjoying 
the confidence of the authorities and help- 
ing them to the best of my ability. 


The penitentiary yawns for all these 
schemers, and usually catches them sooner 
or later. Unfortunately, they are able to 
do a lot of harm before they land there. 
It is up to you to minimize that harm by 
refusing to nibble at the “sucker bait.” 
Take the trouble to find out what man you 
send your story to, for each of these high- 
sounding outfits is only a cloak for a man, 
who may be a bellhop, a bootlegger, or 4 
jailbird. Find out whether that man can 
handle your story properly. and whether 
he will, 
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“Saves Time, Saves Effort” 








Student Proof* 


Maud C. Jackson is the author of a serial, 
“Pine Ears,” in The Presbyterian, and nine 
other stories and poems recently published in 
children’s magazines. 


eee 


Ralph Epstein is contributing regularly to 
Hotel World, Electric Refrigeration News 
and other trade journals as well as to two 


syndicates. 
*ee 


Mother’s-Home Life contains an effective 
story by Clyde S. Creel, entitled “My 
Motherhood.” 


es *# ® 


The principal Canadian magazines are 
featuring the stories of Constance K. Sissons. 
“Sending Clair to Chicago” has just appeared 
in The Chatelaine. 


ese # 


The Ladies Home Journal for September 
contained one of Frances Frost’s distinctive 
poems, “‘Pattern.” Her verses are seen in 
the best magazines. 


“nr * 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Wherry edits the Chil- 
dren’s Page in The Farmer’s Wife. In her 
spare time she recently wrote “My Garden 
Notebook” for Better Homes and Gardens, 
“Posture” for Normal Instructor, and other 


articles. 
*ee 


Ruth H. Cole enjoyed the pleasure of see- 
ing her play, “Copper,’”’ which has made a 
repertory success, produced at the Grand 
Theatre in her home city recently. 





* Actual notes on the success-experience of 
H. C. S. students. Note especially that all 
kinds of literary material arc included. 














The pupils of Dr. Esenwein and 
his staff are selling their work be- 
cause they are taught to do so. 
One student has just reported sales 
of $600 in one week; another has 
recently won a large prize; another 
just sold her first story. 














Says Earl G. Curtis, well-known 
short-story writer and novelist, 
author of “The Man in the Chair,” 
“Sarah Worth’s Feud” and many 
other stories in popular magazines. 
Speaking out of his own experience, 
he recommends Dr. Esenwein’s 
40-Lesson course in Short - Story 
Writing to YOU. 


Read ‘29 Stories of 
Success” 


Free for the asking 


Draw your own conclusions. If you 
are in dead earnest, but need to be 
directed in your work, if your stories 
are crude, or your plots are weak— 
Dr. Esenwein can undoubtedly save 
you years of effort. Dr. Esenwein’s 
course has helped writers of both long 
and short fiction. Other courses taught 
are in magazine and newspaper jour- 
nalism, verse writing and all literary 
branches. Professional teaching. Real 
help. 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 19, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or obliga- 
tion your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success’ 


: See en ee 
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62 
ae POETRY WORLD === 


Though Poetry World P t poets, 
it also publishes (in fact, solicits) a unknown 
poets. In other words, we want good poetry. 
Peetry Worid has more reading matter than any 
other like magazine. Published monthly and sold 
by subscription only, at $3 a year. No poet can 
atford to do without its excellent poems, articles, 
reviews and Henry Harrison’s Crazy Quilt, a depart- 
ment of news and exclusive gossip in the poetry 
world. 

If you have a book ms. of verse ready, we shall 
consider it. Harrison books are called typograph- 
ically the most distinctive issued. 

If you are a college student writing poetry, write us 
for details concerning American College Verse, an 
anthology. And ask us e2bout the various state 
anthologies of verse we are publishing in the Fall. 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
G78 Poetry World, 27 East 7th Street, New York 
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Manuscripts Accurately Typed 
and criticized by a writer. Typing service 50c 
per 1000 words, including minor corrections and 
one carbon copy. Book and criticism rates on 
request. Best of service guaranteed. 


GLADYS M. FRANK 
435 Holbreok, Detroit, Michigan 








BE A SPORT 


Let me prove that 40c thousand words is all 
you need pay for typing that is ‘etter-perfect, 
prompt, on first-class paper, with minor correc- 
tions if desired. Money back guarantee. One 
carbon 


JOHN PAUL FLOYD, Canten, Ga. 








Manuscripts, poems, etc., typed to meet editorial 
requirements. Minor corrections and carbon 
copy free. Prompt and efficient service. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. 


RUTH E. CARTER 
P. OC. Box 145, Clifton Forge, Va. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Manuscripts expertly typed. Corrections made in spelling 
and punctuation. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand words. 


Free Printed Manuscript Mailing Envelopes 

I will send you absolutely free TWENTY fine Kraft manu- 
script mailing envelopes, sizes No. 10 and No. 11, PRINTED 
WITH UR NAME AND ADDRESS, worth $1.00, with 
your first manuscript sent to me for typing. 


M. R. GAMBLE 
207 Virginia Avenue St. Paul, Minnesota. 








WRITERS ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed correctly, 50c per thousand 
words, including minor corrections, spelling and 
punctuation, one carbon copy. Special rates on 
book lengths. Also market suggestions if desired. 


L. Box 41, V. C. BURKE CARROLL, 1A. 











NEAT TYPING 


doesn’t make the story but it certainly helps to 
get it accepted. Speedy, accurate and neat typing 
for 40c per thousand words. Poetry, lc a line. 
Carbon copy. Market suggestions if desired. 


LYLIEN A. WILLIAMS 















840 Capp Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 


Good photographs of quaint customs or folk-lore 
oddities are desired. We report within ten days, 
and pay up to one cent a word for prose. Poetry - 
may be entered in prize competition.” 





Collyer’s Eye and Collyer’s Mid-Weekly,** 300 
West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Frank Hicks, 
Editor. Both are weeklies; 15c each; $7 a year 
for Mid-Weekly and $7.50 a year for Collyer’s 
Eye. Both cover sports and finance. “Although 
turf news is emphasized in both publications, both 
the Eye and the Mid-Weekly pay considerable at- 
tention to all branches of sport. We have con- 
siderable use for sport news which can be epito- 
mized in 90 or 100 words. Our longer articles 
seldom go over 250 or 300 words. The policy of 
the two publications is to anticipate sport and 
financial events of outstanding interest, and it has 
been outstandingly successful in this regard. We 
use photographs. Report is made immediately, 
and we pay $5 a column monthly.” 





Gulf Coast Sportsman, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston, Texas. Wm. V. Gross, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We can use 
stories of from 800 to 2000 words on subjects 
dealing with the amateur phase of oy fishing, 
golf, aviation (as indulged in by the man who 
owns and flies his own plane for sport), polo, and 
the various phases of yachting (motor- boating, 
sailing, cruising, outboard motor activities). It is 
essential that the setting of each story submitted 
must fall within the confines of one of the five 
states bordering the Gulf of Mexico; must be 
based on fact; stories must be accompanied by 
pictures suitable for reproduction on heavy enamel 
stock with 150 screen copper cuts; no manuscripts 
need be submitted unless accompanied by illustra- 
tions. Photographs are essential. We report 
promptly, and pay on publication according to 
merit.” 





Hunter-Trader-Trapper,* 386 S. 4th St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Otto Kuechler, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. Devoted to out- 
door sports and activities. “We are at the present 
overstocked.” 





Sports Afield and Trails bd the Northwocd,* 
Minneapolis, Minn. . Bahr, Editor; R. C. 
Mueller, Asso. Editor Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2 a year. Outdoor, trapshooting, golf, 
fishing, hunting, boating. “We welcome articles 
ranging from 2000 to 3000 words on hunting and 
fishing experiences; scientific articles on game 
birds, game heeding, wild game, etc. Can use 
only a limited number of stories and outdoor 
fiction pertaining to hunting and fishing in 1931. 
Outdoor photos are considered. We report im- 
mediately and pay on publication.” 





Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
P. K. Whipple, Ms. Editor. Issued monthly ; 25¢ 
a copy ; $2.50 a year. Sporting magazine. “Stories 
of actual fishing and hunting trips, illustrated by 
good photos, are wanted. We usually report 
within a week, and pay on acceptance, approxi- 
mately one cent a word.’ 
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Our great 
American romance.... 


... that some day 
will be written 


won't necessarily be a tragic tale of wash 
tubs and ten cent stores, of Ghettos and 
free day nurseries, of beer flats and super 
Al Capones. 


Neither need our great American romance 
be patterned after Kathleen Norris, Dorothy 
Parker or P. G. Wodehouse; and yet even 
the sophisticates will buy it, even if Peter 
Arno doesn’t do the illustrations. 





How we do need authors, piteously wails the book reviewer. And the more 
imaginative of us can readily excuse his unmanly blubbering. In the radio 
field, officials at N. B. C. wait in vain for a new hit, a new note, a new creation 
for the air. Yet all that comes in is but poor imitations of ““Amos ’n Andy.” 


So with our novels. We don’t need any more Michael Arlens, Jim Tullys, 
Horatio Algers, Bruce Bartons, Fannie Hursts, nor, please God, any more 
Harold Bell Wrights. 


We do need new authors, new literary styles, new creative powers. The 
market for this new and better effort is not in the magazines. It is in novels. 
A book publisher will gladly put between covers what a magazine publisher 
would not even read. Let those who want to earn their two cents a word 
writing lovies for the pulps do so. But let those who wish to write serious 
prose, and our American saga, whether it be sheer romance, humor, tragedy, or a 
mixture of them all, do so at once. 


Although there are a wealth of good imitators of Mencken, Galsworthy, 
Shaw, O'Neill et al, we have a dearth of new talent. 


Writers with something to say, your market is the book publishers. 


We at WRITER’S DIGEST have specialized 
in the criticism and marketing of novels for 
over a decade. We will be glad to be of service 
to you. Write us about the novel you are 
writing, have written or intend to write. If 
we can help you, let’s get together. ‘The rates 
are within reach of a modest purse. 


Criticism Department 
Writer’s Digest 


Cincinnati 
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Of course 


you can write 








narrative . 


—but it's Storie 
the editors 
buy! 


Have You Studied 
the BEST STORIES 
of 1930? 


_ is the trend of the American short story? 
How has it changed in the past twelve months? 
What subjects do editors prefer and which methods 
of treatment? 


R. O’BRIEN’S Yearbook is read and studied 

every year by hundreds of writers, as the surest, 
most reliable and entertaining guide to the ever- 
changing course of the American short story. In 
addition to the collection of stories chosen as best 
from the various American magazines and publi- 
cations, this yearbook contains bibliographies and 
important indices on various phases of short story 
growth and development, addresses of magazines, etc. 


IHE 20 BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1930 

include new and remarkably fine stories by 
Dorothy Parker, Manuel Komroff, Morley Cal- 
laghan, William Hazlett Upson, William March, 
Ellen Bishop, Walter Gilkyson, and others. 












THE BEST 


SHORT STORIES 
OF 1930 


And the YEARBOOK of the 
AMERICAN SHORT STORY 


Edited by EDWARD J. O’BRIEN 





DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
449 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 

I Please send me__-—_____ ote THE BEST SHORT 
STORIES OF 1930, Edited by Edward J. O'Brien. 
Price $2.50. 


| I ai cisdbeininne megs 8 innate 


I Address —-. 


‘ 
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Miscellaneous 


/The Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., 
‘Toronto, Canada. J. L. Rutledge, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10 cents a copy; $1 a year. General 
nagazine, 


Southern Fine Arts, 1373 Vance Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. Naomi Carroll Haimsohn, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Feature facts 
about the arts. “We can use articles on literature 
(all phases), music and art of about 500 words; 
short stories, 1000 words; fact stories about the 
different Southern states; what’s in music in the 
different states. Same in art. Correspondents 
are wanted. Serials of 18,000 words in six parts 
of 3000 words each with synopsis are wanted; 
also short stories for our junior department of 
not more than 1500 words. We report within ten 
days. Payment in subscription at present.” 








Contemporary Vision, 259 S. 44th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney, 
Editors. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. 
Poetry magazine. “We solicit poems preferably 
not longer than 50 lines. Also use brief reviews 
and articles not exceeding 500 words on con- 
temporary poetry. We report promptly, and pay 
25c a line on publication for poems.” 





Inter State Arts, Box 675, Chickasha, Okla. 
Ethel C. Gray, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1 a year. Newspaper devoted to the fine 
arts, the useful arts and the lively arts in the 
Southwest. “We need especially constructive, 
thoughtful criticisms of pictures appearing in ex- 
hibitions on any of the arts; features on artists; 
pointed humor with an art slant, and current news 
notes of art events, brief and to the point. Mu- 
seums and galleries should see to it that their 
publicity reaches us. Photos from paintings of 
artists, etc., are used. Cuts are preferred and 
returned to writers. We report promptly, and pay 
after publication, according to value.” 

Television News and Short Wave Craft, 96-98 
Park Place, New York. H. Winfield Secor, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy; $3 a year. Radio 
magazines. “We use television material or short 
wave material for our two magazines, about 1500 
to 2000 words in length. Also wiring diagrams of 
short wave material and diagrams and details on 
television sets. Photographs are accepted when 
accompanied by articles. We pay about one and 
a half cents a word for accepted material.” 





Giftwares and Decorative Furnishings, 250 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Lucille O’Naughlin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are particularly interested in photos of first-class 
gift shops, gift and advertising departments in 
department stores—jewelers—decorative furnish- 
ings stores. We do not need text; captions are 
sufficient. We pay $2.50 to $5.00 for photos, and 
2c a word for captions.” 





Our Navy, 191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carl Gardner, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. Published in the interests of 
the personnel of the U. S. Navy. “We can use 
articles and fiction stories with a navy background. 
Prefer stories from 2000 to 5000 words. We re- 
port premptly, and pay on publication.” 
















